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SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1876. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE r 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER’ _ 











ERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
PRINTED BOOKS, PAMPHLET, BERS for Priatog on the 


Controller of H.M. & ENDERS for Print: 

otto ond Pemphiens, “Gncluding Paper, fpr the Pubhe Service in 
Samples of the Printing, with relative particulars of 

Contract and descrip ve Sebe Schedules, may be seeu, and forms of Tender 

obtained, at the S:ationery Office, Princes-street, Storey’ be- 

Scrat ate iy ttetet ot Serta ty 8 Oo Sos 

oO! 
Tenders must be delivered at this address. i 


Office, Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 
24th July. 1*76. 


ENDERS for GOVERNMENT PRINTING.— 
7 Mn ag Tan DiiRs Tor Prntice corn io Report y= 
gialing Pape, for oie taeent 


iiss of Her 
Samples of the ream and Printing, with relative partica’: 








ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. — Head Masten, 
Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D.—WANTED, at Michaelmas next, 
ASSISTANT-MASTER. to atteod each Day, 





IGH SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 
choot S's Ukeelly, BO<RORD. Bel-Kocas lage sed, sity, Hot 
ber Cold Baths, and a large Garden —Sreca, 903, Adelaide.road. 





Contract ane descriptive ules. may vet 8 forms of fofme of Tender 
obtained, at tne = mery > Lorey’s ga‘e, betw 
the Hours of Ten a | four, down to the 1 September ey and 


on the following day (the 15th of Sestessben, sty 12 o’glock 
Tenders must be delivered at this address. 
Stationery Office, ny ag pow "s-gate, Westminster, 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 
he next HESSION i will Commenee. the int TAURGDAY in 
bbs : wa FRANCIS K. MUNTON, Hor. Sec. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
open week te Far round, hos | ~ Rene and Sale ne t+ 
Ww. Wale. aI — eS f 


Iss GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
INGS and TEACHING.— Miss GLYN (late Mrs. E. 8, Dalias) 
has the honour to announce that +he will teach READING and BLO- 
CUTIUN during her leisure from Panic Work. —Letters to be adaressed 
to Miss Gin, 13, Mount-etreet, Grosvenor-square, 


M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


Scpsects ror 1876-7. 
1, = ART ay worvnss ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 


large Diag 
2 “Lie in ALGERIA, “or Shetching in Sunshine,’ with a Series of 
hes, occupy: dng, an ares ¢ f 200 feet. 














For Particulars and address to the “Lecture and Press 
Bureau,” Russell-street, Covent-garden, or aa Mr. Buacksvrs, at the 
Garrick Ciub. 





EADINGS. — F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
glad to arrange for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS READ- 
ines® For terms and Press Opinions, address Mr. sin's Iua-Belde, 
7 reed Music Library, 71, Great Queen. Lincoln’: 





[HE MIDDLESEX, HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION, par mie on MONDAY, October 3, 
with an eee TORY AD at Three o'clock, by Dr. 
GEORGE H. ) M.A. 

Two Hatranes Sobstershine ee the annual value of 251. and 201. 
res ively, wi d for wing days. 

‘he College A the most complete means for the  Benention of 
the Students who are pre paring for the E of th 
Vd —-* the Colle ze o Fine siios ond Sengeoan ond the Soceey of 
pothe: 
For the College Prospectus, containing full information 
nie =’ rv NDREW ULAR Deas” 
GCHOL4 RSHIPS in SCIENCE.— Sr. BarrnHoto- 
usws BCsereay, and COL. BOS — A Ry mg of 
1001., open itudents who have not ent etropolitan 
Pedical 8 Sebool, will be offered for COM ea September 27. 


ubjects :—Chemist: ry, Bo logy, Exhibition of 
5ol. in the same Subjects, and One of 40. in the Subjects of ‘Wowpital 








ical Appointments, &c., apply to 








HALBRAKE SCHOOL, New WanpswortTs, 
8.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for 14 Years Assistant-Master at 
ears Master of one of the Board- 

Exceptional advantages are givea 





QELECT BOARDING fad sound Limited 
Number of BUYS received by a Graduate of great experience. 
sou! forte. bracing climate 


de 
oe 
H 
2 


v 
delicate ere. — Pros lication te 
Gaonce Wurre, M.A., Bream Villa, Mare. 


EFTON HOUSE, West ae near Laverposl — 
The M isses_ ACK ERLEY wa resume the duties of 
SCHOOL on ‘THURSDAY, August 10th. 
OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawrorp receives Bors 
into her House detmere eee the cape of Se of - ng Be Thiatoen yoose. In 
addition to tee usual yyven in 
S ingivg, Drawing, Dancing, east Pomme Lye 
Gaskell, Manchester img cB Freres Uns | 
London ; Ry’ Qc. Holland Park. London ; Willam 
Shacu, Bea, s “em 15, Upper Dulbieneaneteka. London. 


pou CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

















BR, Bad, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, Resident 
d Non-Resident Pu Pupils for the abuve. ‘The age for admission is 16, 

Pu one sak to pass the First Examination under the New 
tions are advised to come without delay. 

Seventeen of the Candidates successful in the recent com- 

petition were Pupils of Mr. Wren. 

For further proof of the o Rencstion aise, soe the 

Cn ee ee Seek te eet. 
missioners) and Lord Saltsbury's Minute) 


Com: 
4and 6, clo ceneky 


RESDEN.—Two English Ladies (Sisters 
YOUNG LADIES as nesver PUPLIS. 
Comferts ensured. Lessons first-rate 
apply to M. M., 





ters) receive 
Home 
Professors.—For Pro- 

coare. "ielsbet mt & Co., 21, Berners-street, 


HILADELPHIA. —A BaRRISTER, about making 











cation, open to Students who have entened at the E 
October, will be Competed for in October.—For 


pomeenalty. or by letter, to the Warden of the College, BE 


ws Hospital, Smithfield, B.C. 
K ING’'S COLLEGE LONDON. 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

A Special tem of Classes, intended for Candidates = the foes 
Civil Service, under the New Regulations as to Age, will begin i 
OCTOBER NEXT.—For partioniany aprelt tv 

NNINGHAM, 





Secretary. 
BRIGHTON COLLEG E. 


Principal—The Re, CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
d Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vico Principal The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
[item Scholarships 
‘or particulars address the 
Pure TERM commences TUESDAY, September 19th. 





OTES and QUERIES. wat od GENERAL 





Fa quenis a a In, hen 
may be had at obi. pels bheas 

Jouy Frascis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Nore and QUERIES. — Now i rages Vv. 
=~ JANUARY to JUNE, 1876, with Index, bound in cloth, price 


Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 
A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY, reach first-class 
Aacuuly Tee ENGAGEMENT as COM fie 
otherwise, either to oa adnty ag 
sesept s ost as "House eevee, or “an sider 
TAMMERING.—The Rev. H. F. Rivers, M.A 








F.R8.L., Successor to the late Dr. Spt F881. ~~" 
PUPILS for the Cure of Trapedimenee fe 
pa a SEPTEMSRE in Mth.—Mr, Ry om > oe 
London on the first and third Thursdays io each Month, by 





GECRETARY. —The Councils a the ke Leste Philo- 
1 (useda) are prepare to Seatac SECRETARY to the" to the we 





et PRIVATE (or Public) SECRETARY. —A 
er coe tee ints desires an se ARORA 


best bility aude 
Cullege-strect, Westminster, 8 W. 
H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record 


W ¢ Office), who is well versed im all Records and MSS., is pre- 
wed gdh vented J Searches or In H 
W. H. Haar, 


cal, oF Topographic! on soderate Sermo. a ddryes 
UNIVERSITY MAN undertakes | oll kinds of 


LITERARY RESEARCH 
dence, &e . on moderate ter mon addres Mk bh of wot the eu lewen' 
Intercommunication Society. 98, street, Strand, W 











O AUTHORS.—WANTED, ORIGINAL 
PROSE, POETRY, SKETCHES WES and MUSIC. fora Pirst-C! 
Mu Send seven stam Particulars aud cu: 


Number to L. L, care of J. Haddon & Uo, Bou' 
surest, I 3 werle-street. I 





THE PRESS.— WANTED, an ex nced 
Writer as EDITOR of apes NEWSPA PER. jo the 


West of 
send with ited leaders 4 other 
writings to eres bn gd cape of sue 117, Chancery- jane, BO. 


J ha PRESS.—A Verbatim Phonographic 

and efficient Descriptive Writer and 
- ENGAGEMENT. cial Jourmaliem. Ca 
highest order of ity.—A 
street, Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland 


4 PRESS.—C. MITCHELL & 00., Agus 


for the Sale of Newspaper important 
PROPERTIES now on hand Teed fer Dib CORAL. Good Ie Good Lnvestment. — 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 





rter 


| 


ddress Joun —— 1 








RESS.—ReE-ENGAGEMENT required as Manaeus 
or SUB-MANAGER of NEWSPAPER. 

Can known to | part 

Nemo, 4, Florence-street, Islington, Loudon, 





A& EDITOR and MAN. AGER on a b & gond | ‘nevapanet 


PAPER. 





a Tour in States with a Young Nobleman. desires a, OOM: 
PANION- “BOP of goed social cial position. 
&c.—Address LL. D. jep's Hickel Bouth Kensington & 
R. F. HUMMEL wishes for a Situation in a 
School as TOTOR. Py ~ ent, y -~ {4-1 

erences at mae inal td %, @ 18, Gil 
Edi Edtaburg Address as above, 61, Gidea acim a 
1A FOREIGN MASTER, with Eight Years’ expe- 
eo ay Tuition in oi very best testimouia!s 
is open AA GA ENT.—Address M. pz Was- 

cima, re Teovil, domme 

ge ce mena S into GERMAN of an 

of Science or General ey aa undertaken pa a 
Proves. accustomed to Translate —address 
8, Victoria Strasse, Dresden. 


enuan 





R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. _——~) 
PUPILS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. 
ander Fifteen, 120 Guineas Address, Beomouds, Chertecy. 


A GRADUATE of LONDON (B.Sc. in Honours) 
Sune a F¥2 TUTORSHIP. Has been a successful Teacher for 
ddress B.Sc. 181, Ball's Pond-road, London, N. 








RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Feenon Master- 
SHIP will be VACANT in SEPTEMBER. An_ English 
Graduate who could take part in =a the work »--"erved. 
indi» pensable.— A pplications to be to the kev. vat Paixcipat, at 
the College, Brighton, on er before sPadst 12th. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
fituatiee ee Borin 7; ARemes by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 


Lng ates pnb ingame i the late Richard Cobden.) 





lish, French, German, Science taugh every 
in re ay to Mathematics on Slessios — = 
tor toe ee in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 





A Laboratory 
Each toy ee na 
A Medical M 


acge Gyumpeatans. Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
‘parse roy : room, warmed vith A apetnt Pipes. 
an e every morning after breakfast. 
. and 90 Guineas.  wovending to to age. A reduction of Five 
vEDNESDAT, September 20th. 
B. Laver, M.A. 


OGIC, MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—Mr. y. C COUPLAND, M.A. B.Be.. gives LNSTRUOTION, 
Park toad. Haverstock bill, N.W. ao freee 


ESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING may 

be had ose (ee imo tng ~ aah eed 
Famiiies.—Address A. B., Dossetor’s 244, Daiston-lane, E. 

-* EXHIBITING ARTIST (a Lady) is willing 


another ater Col inet a = 
LaNvsraru ? PAINTING, eitbee“Oll ot 
exchanged.—A artist, Royle’s Li 











Se il 8 Sete | TOUR — An 1 Artin roa be willing 


gon aSk ETCHING NOERPEDINL ON Toihe CHARNEL 
ani be imparted. Ti 





+ homed Co, Lombard ouse, 





Work. Or ns bh Matees ess Londen es be 
L.N., care of W. J. Clarke, 85, Gracechurch-street, 
late EDITOR of a first-class County and 
aK ay: wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT on the 
DAILY or WEEKLY PRESS. He is an experienced Jou a 
Liberal in and a facile Leader- Writer. Excellent 
a a yy Messrs. Street Brothers, Serie-street, Lincoln's 


GENTLEMAN of “eet Bet and considerable ex: 


rience on the Press, and ptive x Wi 
desires an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or Te Digon, or 
ch ofa ect oe sbroad speaks writes A 





Boaverie-strest, EC, 

PERMANENT ENGAGRMERT WANTED 
ined ME ti ieee aa 
Writing. "Pecneneet ine mouth pri Age 


= and testimonials.— Address Lamy) A § aeaary Sige Bro 





Advertising Agents, 5, Serle-street, 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—Reporter 
sayalceie ina tes Rtas wae cua cnt 
Address Xavier, Courier Office, 188, Whitechapel-road, 


NEWSEArSR, Fi PRINTING, and STATIONERY. 


Share in an old exialished nN with 1,000. to ie. fo tales anounal 











and Stationery 
Gasinee © Pa Gentleman of practical expe 
Siang gt tear ies oe oes 


u 


Institutions Salary, 200! f anoum — in ss 
duties, &¢., address BA Ravocuse, Erq.. Hon. Seo ‘ ie 
Society, Leeds. The Last Day for applications is AUGUST 26th. 








ee ees 


Wi ltiweno sie Mgpcticge bing: 





a ali ae a en ee eae pemnilhiggra Bee 


” > 
Seger eo aperer ake 


pee lng apa meat i ihe Fe tigen ac 


Sea ghne yw 


162 


ee 


PUBLISHERS and OTHERS: — 4 Youna 
MAN, with ten 5: 
ate Pace ates gate halen gi Bere 


eae 





street, 


R SALE, either in whole or in part, a long- 
established pale pa ky yp tg — especially guitable i in 
vestenens, 5 experience, 
then st ieeat —Apply, by letter only, A. B., 49, Ohancery- 


me Wn 
Nerice. — —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
bina vena Wine Office-court, B.C., and Tosk scour, EB.C., 
tetren PRuss nls RePIM ATS and eniee inte CONTRACTS for 
RINTING of all KINDS is done ed nickly, 


Cheaply, and Well at the Office of the Sussex 
in th he th he? England. jay ty eenee on 
leading Jounal 1 e Sou bo i 


London ( News, 160, Fleet- 
E.C.; or to the Head Office, , i-th. 
AUTOTYPE. 
PEBMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 














ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by ind Sawyer's Collotype Processes. La b the 
Tikes bee dy U a ish Mae m pal . . Pa 
oes 4 Medals. and Cuins— Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 

— Hy Nature, pt 


"ihe aU an stm Ba fo 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuct Bacstrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


OBERT HOLLYMAN’S CATALOGUE ae 
.—1, nnia- 
OLD. BOCES. Ov. free for one stamp. Pp 


GECOND. -HAND BOOKS.—Just Published, a 
SS LSRTAu Rt elo wh etna: th Sar 


Books ana Print Semoun 191, Great Portland- “yh London, W. 











4 d Prints purchased at th ir full value, for in Town or 
try. 


ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS.—Early 
estes, Black-Letter Books, Barly Piays, illustrated and other 


b nay TY Beat — value, mostiy in fine condition, in elegant 
ovale ons , Riviére, Pratt, 
apy 





Ses none of which have > 
anon CATALUGUES, on receipt of 6 penny 8 
= Pransoy, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOOK- ons, in ed —A LIST of SECOND- 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


_—--~.> —— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





The following LISTS and CATALOG UES, revised 
for AUGUST, are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application :— 


A LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE 


} ay in cirevlation i MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, with 
Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 


A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS added to the 
LIBRARY from OOTOBER, 1873, to the Present Time, 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn POR SALE. This Catalogue 
“Menn” and rs in > Een, by Dr. Doran—Life of 





esse’s Celebrat ] dane. Wileon’s Abode of Snow— 
Assyrian Discoveries—T. ~ ne in America— Residence ~7 the 
ee We Miss Bird—Two Trips Goriila Lan 
_ Cay benek Letras Mambies of ® Globe Trotter Hunter's Lite 
of the Earl of Mayo— Blacksmith and Scholar, by Mortimer Collins— 
Curate in Charge. oy Mrs. hee — ee Men’s Shoes, by Mics 
on—Adam Grai jt, rs. Henry —Diana Carew—The 
He Left Behind Him—The One Fair Woman—At the Sign of the 
i "by iii nm nn 4 te ty a as and 
tohee! George i jain—and many 
other Books and Present . cut and uncut, with more 
than Two Th Thoweand “5 erm, ¢ several of which are out of print 
and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 





BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Sehool 
Prizes, is alsonow ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Naw Oxvorp-strext, Lonpon. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, OR HAPSIDE. 





THE ATHENZUM 


Big FAG — Ry yn a 

- gocording’ ts {he pig supply re Lae on the best New 4 sien, wits 
rench, ani 

Catalofue ot Publcstgne, rat Sirsa, ced poet 

for at Stig 

may 3 had, free, on [— lication. — Booru's, Gionrons, Hove 

80N a, end Sacepens & Orey's United Libraries, 307, 

near 3 
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Setentificand Miscellaneous Property. 

. J. C. STEVENS will b. -y by AUCTION, 
pa, £m Tira balf-past 18 preeboely, Bi ae erat ie. a7 
Ry ny Sewing Macbine—asd 

May be view: Demuminchendies 




















ECRGE MORLAND.— Original Painting, signed, 

JT “THE STIRRUP CUP.” Exceedingly choice example, with 

Six Living Figures: Gentleman, Girl, Two Saddle Horses, & 

On View for Sale—W. Muuis & Co., Belgraye House, corner of 
Brompton-equare, 8. W. 





se. RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


WORK to their PRESERVATION, ed 
regard to ti the safest and — treatmen' L.. wana 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, W 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 

illustrating the Two palenoce at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 

only ze Medal 2 lections : made under the personal 

superintendence of BRYVE M. WRIGHT, F.B.G.S., ko , 90, Great 
Buseell-street, Bloomsbury, don, W.C, 


cautious 











Sales by Auction 


The Collection of Coins and Medals formed by the late ROBERT 
YOUNGE, Esq., ro other Small Collections. 


SSRS. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
\_ by AUCTION, at thete bows, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDN Bspay. 9, and Following Day, or 
precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS ava MBDaie 

‘eriods and Countries, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, foamed bet the inte late 

ROBERT YOUNGE, . It includes above 150 War Medals in 
Silver, &c —a unique and fine Series +" Me .700 Tradesmen’s ry ~ com- 
prising 300 unpublished—man lege Pieces—some fine Proofs— 
many excellent English and rd, ‘Coins both in Gold ond Silver; 
also good Cabic ets, and Numismatic Books. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


Curiosities, Coins, China, and Miscellaneous Effects. 


yee. PUTTICK & pwned wil SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leices 
WEDN mons, August 20, a OULLBOTTON of CURIOSITIES, “old 
Indian Arms— Carv: — Bronzes — Etruscan Pottery 
Medals in Gold,! Silver wee Copper—Englisb Mint Proof & Sete, &e. - ‘Old 
wood and wepenty of 








China, Wedg and other Services, ro rate phew the P: 
a Gentleman, deceased, removed from hi 
squi : ° o tal, Tf 44, 

on app 








Valuable Library of Medical and Miscellaneous Books. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIM wl will SELL 
by AUCTION, - fo House, 47, Leicester-equare, 
on MONDAY, August 1 Two Following Day, ‘the MISC soit: 
pie ane MEDICAL LIBRARY of the late 
ANDE ARKFE, Surgeon, of 20, Gerrard-street. Soho, a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the inte Rev. RICHARD PENMAN; 


Plates-the Lancet, from its commencemeut, 72 vole —Southey’s "Pe 
ninsular. War, 3 vols —Kemble’s Saxons in England, 2 vols,—Ohro- 
niques Belgiques, 17 vols.—St. Simon’s Memoires, 21 vols.—the Vin 
Bible, large paper, with an extra Set of Plates. proofs—Pallego’ 
Siamese Dictionary, 3 copies— Beaumont and Fletcher's W orks, 14 — 
—Mrs. Behn’s Works, 6 ig: ea Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
6 vols —Edinburgh and arterly Reviews—Calvin Translation 
Society’s Publications Works relating to the Fine Artse—Catalogues 
of the Royal Academy, 1777-1868, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Cellar of High-Class Wines. 


i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & a incre wat SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicest: W.C., 
PRIDAY, August 17, a CHLLAR | wai 1 "000, DOZENS of High. 
class WINES, including Sherries of Vergara. Tosa, Cosens—Ports 
shipped by Sandemans, Silva, Taylor, Cockburm, and Hooper— 
Sauterne—Hock— Burgundy—Clarets — Champa gnes — Moselle; 
sundry Cases of Vid Cognac Brandy, Duuville’s Whisky, and a 
Parcel of Havanna C 

Catalogues on application. 


Collection of Music, Valuable MSS. relating to the Opera, &c.; 
also an Assemblage of Musical Instruments. 


N BASES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SEL, 


AUCTION, at bee House, 4 aetbenonenes 
MONDA st 21, a ELECTION of Mis ELEAN BOOS 
ts of Instrumen 


Augus' 
MUSIC: * Operas—Oratorios Seamus fine 
Concerted Music—Theoretical and Practical Works, &c.—an interest- 
ing and valuable Collection of MSS., Autograph Letters, Son jeekns 
to the Opera in this country, compiled by the late Mr WINSTON; 
also Musical Instruments — Pianofortes — Harmoniums — my vd 
Violins—Violoncellos, =. 
Catalogues a are Preparing. 


Mi sce! la neous Books, including a Selection of Modern Historica’ 
and Theological Works, Jrom the Library of a Gentleman. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at ele —— 115, Openers. lane, W.C, (Fleet-street end), 
on TUESDA and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a 

COLLECTION of MISORLLANLOUS BOOKS, including Scotland 

Delineated, 2. vols, folio—Swarbreck’s Scotland—Daniells Coteged 

Seenery, 3 vols.—Angas’s New Zealand—Chippendale’s Designs 

Furniture—Cherubini, Bullarium Romanum, 5 vols — Fabricii, Biblio- 

theca Greeca, 15 vols. 4to.- Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 29 vols ~alger- 

nen Herbert’s Britannia, 2 vols —Palgrave’s English Cenaanectitle, 

2 volse.—Palgrave’s Normandy and England. 4 vols. 8vo.—Kembi - 

Saxous, 2 vols.—Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarc Pm &e., 8 vols.— Mure 








Greece, 5 vols.—Grote’s Greece, 12 vole, crown 8vo.—Froude’s Bngland, 
12 vols. crown 8vo.— Lingard’: 's * Englan 10 vols. ~ Smith 's Dictionaries 
of Biography, &c., 7 vols.—  Gisatotee des Frangais, 22 vols.— 








Moliére’s Works, 10 vols — Pielding and ee yee Works, edited by 
Browne, 19 vols —Knight’s Pictorial En; er and Shakspere, 
25 vols.—Brayley’s Surrey, 5 vols.— fells te Dae’ 4 Architecture, 
10 vols,—and other Standard Works. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books,  laoers of an Eminent Queen’s 
ouns 
NV ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery- sans W.C (Pleet-street end), on 

FRIDAY, August 11, at 1 o'clock, valuab’ LAW BOOKS, inetuding 
the Library of an eminent Queen's ~—y com prising the Reports 
in King’s Bench, Common Fleas, and Bankru ruptey—a very com 
Series of the Exchequer, Coenen. — [oe of Lords Casee—. 
Times, 80 vols.—Law Journal, from | © 1872—Solicitors’ Jequeel, 
= vols —Jurist, 40 vols.— Public Senoead ‘Btatutes. 36 vole —Viner’s 

dgment, > eee Abridgment, 8 vols.—Coke’s Four 
fostitnten 5 vals Chi  Stataten by Welsby and Beayan, 4 yols,— 
and a few Lots of Misce'! Books. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Puen DUBLIN REVIEW. "New Series. No. 157, 


Contents. 
L PROFESSOR MIVART on the RIGHTS of CONSCIEN 
Il, CREMATION. . jm 
IIL, Mr. MILL on CAUSATION. 
IV. The UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 
V. The WITNESS of S. IRENAEUS to CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, 
VI. Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S HUMAN TRAGEDY. 
VII. A FEW MORE WORDS on F£S8LER. 
VII. The REPUBLICAN VICTORY in FRANOE. 
IX. On RELIGIOUS UNITY and TOLERATION. By F. Ramiére. 
X. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
xL See eee on ROSMINI’S WORKS. 
Lae x & Oates, 17, Portman-strect, W.; and 63, Pater. 
LACKWOOD’S La gnc 
1876. No. DOOXXX. 
a a 
A WOMAN HATER. Part III. 
DOMESTIC YACHTING. 
MOLIBRE. 
A BUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR-JUNAGHAR. 
The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM: a Tale from Germany. 
CALDERON’S TRAGEDIES of JEALOUSY. 
The PROSPECTS in the EAST. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 200, 
vu GORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Aveusr, 
With Lilustrations by George Du Maurier and H . Allingham. 
a Contente, 
OM Cecelten. 6 Fhe Hl Ne 7 The Cotnsioophe, 
WHEN the SEA was YOUNG. Part I. 
“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 
JITSU-GO-KI¥O. 
The OZRA LINDA BOOK. 
The OHILD VIOLINIST. 
YON-NAN. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY: WORDSWORTH’S ETHICS. 
The Rey. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT to LONDON. Chaps. 5 to 7. 
MERVAUNEE. (With an Illustration.) Part IJ. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, 0.B, F.B.B 
Contents for AUGUST. 
SKETCH MAP of the SEAT of WAR. 


MAP, iF. pews the nd, ead th withic the limits of E: d and W. 
e Islands in the Britieie Bees ty. 


I ry of the ‘sarees ISLES, 1871.—Birthpla Migrati 
(E. G@. Ravenstein.) ee = 


SKETCHES of LIFE in GREENLAND. (8. N. RB.) 

The BASIN of the OB and YENESEI RIVERS. 

The SEAT of WAR. 

Dr. Phy sald THIRD VISIT to NEW GUINEA. (Prof. H. H. 


The SEA LEVEL. (H. P. Malet.) 
EXHIBITION of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS at SOUTH KEN. 


Notes— d - 
entene—Lat Bip ten fereinfee Soe 


Price 1s., post (inland), 1s. 9d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 
Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hil), B.C. 


HE POETS’ MAGAZINE— 
No. I. of a Bow Monthly, containing first-class Poems, and Arti- 
cles on Poets and Poetry. 
J. maiooe & Co. 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London. 
Price 6d. Order of all Booksellers. 


Just published, No. XIL. 8vo. sewed, 5s. 


OURNAL of the SOCIETY of TELEGRAPH 
Rss no) including Original Communications on Tele- 

= ing At omni and baled by hislor PRANIC BOI BOLTO. 
on, Secretary, aud J, SIVEWRIGHT, MA” Acting Secre , 


‘tendon: nee k Spon, 43, Charing Cross. how Rack: 4465 





for August, 

















HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for Avevsr, 
price One Shilling, euntains :-— 
In_ Pastures Green: lete ; Under Foreign Mahogany. Part 
"story. B Chaties Gibbon. IL. B: 2B 
The Grand ra Hundred and | Leaves trom the Journal of a 
ad Years Ago. By H. Schiitz Ease. 


w 
Thalatta: a Poem. By the Hon. 
peeen N 


The Ri sooweng.of Palestine. Part A 
I. By W. Hepworth Dixon. den Clarke. 
My Ocean Log Seon Newcastle to The he Shado 
sbane. Red Spioner 
Part IV. (continued) 
Bertran de Born, me Srottaiow Table Talk. ‘by Sylvanus Urban, 
By Francis Hue Gentleman. 





Mise MAT aa. Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 


* and ‘ The Token 
of the er Lily,’ will contribute a Novelette, called 


ort HE COMES UP THE STAIR,’ 
to the SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Bumpers of the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE, complete in Two Parts. 


To the NOVEMBER Number JULIAN HAWTHORNE will 
oontribuie a Complete Story, entitled 
*‘CALBOT’S RIVAL,’ 
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qas ART MONTHLY REVIEW and PHOTO. 
G 


10 F PORTFOLIO: a M: devoted to the Fine and 
Late d illustrated by Pp Issued oa the Last 
Day of each oaths pi 2s, 6d. 


CON’ ner TS OF JULY NUMBER. 
Phowgraphs. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. By E. E. Geflowski. 
FPELICES NUPT&. By Anatolio 
RUBINIELLA. By F. Leighton, R.A. 
Literary Oontents. 


State Aid to Art. French Notes. 


‘arry. Belgian 
Lambeth Faience and Foibles of , te SS Art Exhibi- 
julian ‘Notes. News and Reviews. 
London: St. Paul's-buildi Paternoster-row. 








JovEwaL of the INSTITUTE of IQEC ABESS 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. CIEL Price 2s. 


Contents. 
Mr. 7. B. SPRAGUE on the Boeper Methal ot 8 Stenutes the 
penses of a Life Insurance Company 60 
ee ES le 


Wit ep. 
Mr. CORNELIUS | WALFORD on the Finance of Fire Insurance. 


Mr. ry Ww BERRIDGE on the Values of Annuities on Assured 
Lives. With Discussion. 

Mr. D. PITCAIRN’S Legal Notes. Some Observations on Mortgages. 

Mr. ~ 4 SPRAGUE on the Solution of a Problem in Apportion- 


Home rah Foreign Intelligence. 
London: Charles and Edwin Layton, Fleet-street. 


ilies COLONIES. Price 3d. 


Contents of No. COX VIII. 
LEADING ARTICLES :— 
The Colony of Fiji. 
The Universal Commercial Depression. 
The COCOA-NUT PALM. (With Illustration.) 
PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS in SOUTH-WEST and SOUTH- 
EAST AFRICA. 
NOTES on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of NEW ZEALAND. IV. 
A LONDONER in SYDNEY. V. 
The CANADIAN FISHERIES. 








CORRESPONDENCE :—Proposed Oentral Africa 
—Affairs in South ifrion Paiiadeln anibition. VI. 
ENQUIRIES and ANSWERS. 
SUMMARIES of LATEST NEWS from— 
Australia. West Indies. 
Canada. | South Africa. 
New Zealand. Bircx Pilate. 


Also Home News for Colonial Readers. 
A eg 78. per annum ; 3s. 6d. per half-year; 98, per quarter, 
Office for Sen &e., 5. W. Silver & Co., 66 and 67, Corn. 
hill, London. 
Next Issue, AUGUST 19th. 
Will be published on the 16th of August, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled— 
HE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
and CONTROVERSIALIST 


An IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, established for the purpose of forming 
a suitable medium of deliberate Discussion of IMPORTANT QUES- 
TIONS in SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, SOCIAL and 
POLITICAL SOCLENCE, LITERATURE, ART, &. 

Price 38. 6d. net. 





Contents. 
1. The Mode in which the Uniearned People Reason. 
2. Looking-Giass for H —_ ple 
3. The Disuse of the Athanasi: 


Vit Ad the Meapores: = Soon tv. 
5. Is tantlecs consistent wi th Protestantisin 
7. Aaa be Legislation ? 
‘ol on 
®, Middle-Clase Raves tion esr ae 
ucation an e 
10. Education. = 


il. Bitch Are n Army Mi Mobilisation. 


18. The Peincipies — f Conservatis 
14. Liberal Catholicism and the? New Anglo-Papal Party. 
The Unseen Universe. 
. University Reform. 
War and Civilization. 
18. The Slave Circulars defended dialectically. 
May be had of all Booksellers, 
London: Elliot Stock, 68, Paternoster-row. 
The Editor invites replies to the above subjec La | 
be set om appli tio be eee sidered, i 
on cation when L 
Baitor mA x ps are en - =a 


HESTER CATHEDRAL.—See the Buripgr of 
THIS WEEK (4d., or b; 44d.) for View of the New 
Organ — Mercan reantile Are! —American 
of of High- 


—Construction 
ways—St. Alban’s—The House of Jeremy with Illustration — 
New Baildings, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; oral all Newsmen. 


TSE AB ABCATTSOT @ Weekly Art-Journal) of 
a View of bt | Bay > oo 


of CRUMLIN ¢ OHURO LBL - on Sir 
faced ot enus by eS —My 


ane in Landon (Pest ltt he Fine Atta on tt State 
The ch ae pe ogalet te te at Onlobester 
—fnt bite Gibson Bequest, &c ht te ih, tk = 


lg 175, Strand, W.C. 


WABNE'S “HOME SUNSHINE” LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In small cron 8yo, Price 38. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
HE STAs in the aa HEAP, 


w, Tre Robgoloy Baronet, &c, 
GIFT-BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
ie Ai 


Th sousOLBOr BARON Edition 
e 
StLbenrs Sabo RONET. Fifth 30. 6d. 


Ww. 
G@ UP the CHIN ition 
CUSHIONS and CORNERS. Twelfth a “ee 


NS of BURTON HALL, Sixth Mdition. fe, 
Warne & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 


SURES 

















"Binding i ie RBoTOR ef eee ee ome few, Revel 1 > 
x8 
ordered ‘the arecee owt Seeia me Seat Shei 





NEW NOVEL FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE RECTOR OF ST. JUDY. 


London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, and Libraries. 


Inquire at every Library or of the Publishers for 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CORALIA.” 
[* FRONT OF THE WORLD. 
3 vols. 
Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited, 
5, Friar-street, Broadway, E.O. . 








Gy ROLoG of WEYMOUTH and PORTLAND’ i 


ome DAMON, aj Rats om the Ratu staal Hitery of the Const 


Price 304 8e. 64; or with 
post free.—Weymouth. 


In 1 vol. 8yo. pp. vili—228, cloth, price 12s. 
NV ONOGRAPH of the ASIATIC CHIROPTERA, 





including, jixewiee, Dx by 6. but of all the § of Bats 
known to Inhabit Euro DUBSON, M.A. .L.8 , &e. 
The work’ is illustrated “+ wah 


London: Gateas Ludgate-hill. 
N ARCHAIC DICTIONARY, Biographical, 
zepepetiont, trom we 





Misterioal, and M A and 
Etruscan uments and Pap, on pte Lt RAS. 
M.RB.A.S., Searetary of the Seclety ry Biblical ‘Archore Cloth 


extra, 15s. 
pee aha Olas 2) pag 
Now ready, small 8vo. eloth, 68. 6d. post free, 


N ENQUIRY into the NATURE and 
RESULTS of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By AMY- 
OLANUS. With a Map and several Diagrams. 
London : R. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster-row. 








PRIZE ESSAYS ON SPIRITUALISM. 


E BRITISH NATIONAL , ABBOCL ATION 
of SPIRITUALISTS has s on the 
INFLUENCE of SP btiaiT ALLS om th 198, $80 Bidrat, Be and 
RELIGIOUS OONDIT 
By i! Ah! Great. Raswallstree, 1 London; and of E. W. Allen, 
Ave-Maria-lane, E.0. Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1)d. 





Jast published, price Se. cloth lettered, with 28 Illustrative Plans and 
OLCHESTER CASTLE, a ROMAN BUILD- 
ING. By GEORGE BUCKLEE, Author?pf ‘ Twenty-Two of the 


cna: { Benbam arson, Highatreet, London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


S™ITs , ELDER & CO.’S8S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES, 

Feap. 8vo. illustrated boards, 9. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hortme Ler. 
BY the SEA. By Karnarig 8. Macqvor. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By ©. Lyyn Lryton. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Hote Lez. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
REISSCE of THACK BRATS WORKS, with 
rN |  puallewegioreens 
Now ready, the Concluding Volume of the Series, price 6s. 6d. 
CATHERINE, 
LITTLE TRAVELS. 


FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 
London : Smith, Elder & Oo. 15, Watertoo-place. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
Now ready, 


RANSACTIONS of the LINNEAN SOCIETY 
ef LONDON. Second Series. ZOOLOGY (Vol. 1. Part IIL), 


Seen a erm by ae, Kip ot 














cots apply bot Kippit Tot thet copier betwees 
the hours and 4 0” . ‘ 
In Use at Eton, W 


Hospital, St Foals, Merchant a Paver City ‘Gity of t eudes Sebook 


DELLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2.—Key to the 
same, 28. 


Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 9s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 

Mod?éles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


UTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
FinB OPK PG EXPOSITOR, s68th Edition, with a Porteait of the 


BUTTER'S READING and SPELLING, 


Srerendered aa easy as Moncryliables. sath Baltion.” imei 


Simpkin & Co.; and all Booksellers. 








————-. | 
Bp cane Oo. QE, Sb tte, SE Staiaet, Gh th et Ga 
RRAN, and other CLYDE JSLANDS : tier 
oe, 2 by 5a Tames R YOR, ty we 
William Collins, Sons & Co London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
1876. 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, lve. 6d. 
GEETCHES = SERMONS preached in various 
ni ingtep op on European Continent ; 
faraiahed by their invaluable to ministers. 
London: William Tees & Co. Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 
10 CLUBS, HOTEL- KEEPERS, &c. 
1876. Syo. ch th, Ifs.; half calf, i7a 
ROOKES'S R.) GENERAL ae) or, 
P AL DICTIONARY, ptateins 


Preise 








~~ London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, .0. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 10s. 
T HE A B: T of 
Practical and 


BREWING: 
Theoretical. 
0 eS, 


By FRANK FAULKNER. 
its oe 
ae ote yee aed 


yo is indispensable to the brewer, d is the 
tion which treats the *atject from and eal 


— Londen : © tom in tah 


Post 8yo. with Portrait, 6s. cloth, 
LIFE and REIGN of EDWARD I. By 
the Plantagenets.” 











the Author of ‘The Greatest of 

oe ee eee , honourable, temperate and chaste, frugal, eaten, sep 
he ha all the powers of Petal wee its ined ppg he ha he bnee 
“The best of our "ip. oo 8 wee — 

“Edward stands forth as the ‘tae elena 
Tn him we had a king indeed.... yg 
valour, and ..»& king who, on the th: 
made the 
royal lawgivers ; x 

Seeley, Jackson & Tateane, ba 


Third Edition, with Two Plates, in 8vo. price fs. 6d. cloth, 
HE TREE-LIFTER; or, a New Method of 
Wook ting Forest Trees. By Colonel GEORGE GREEN- 


eS 





the obj 
lest of her royal Sypaworore. 
Freeman's * Conquest,’ Vol. ¥. 








Fourth Thousand, now ready, in 
A LONDON UNIVERSITY COURSE of 


ATHEMATICS, an Outline of the Su! 

i uded in the "a tas Seoane for tan 
eee, ene of Arts, Bachelor of Sctenee 

th Daiveralt Se ete lee, Be — qitoatas | KIMBER, 

ae ay A the iixberdashers’ Go 


Key Aw the MATRICULATION OC COURSE, 


KEY to the B.A. and and B.Sc. COURSE. Price 5s. 
: Longmans and Co 
Just puplished, in One Volume, crown 8y0. price és. eloth,. 
ERMAN HOME LIFE (Reprinted from 


Fraser's Magasine.) 








ei UMe Seine soem astc” a 
fates er nies | he Seem se De = 
do not put down ‘German Home sce Chemgeives 90 ete an 
eae ie ena | wetody eouta read 

without an previa 





London i eae 


ae ne POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
published, in square 18mo. price Ss. cloth, 


NEW. POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 
Slag PAPI LANGUAGES By B. W. LONGMAN, Balliol 


are eure: ‘we have sewn for practical 


“The handiest and most convenient of dictionaries ; Sen 
book ever toe away from the reudy table of itera a 


eee tt 








In 8yo, with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


IE OCEAN: its Tides and OC 
Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.GA. 


ocean 
cated, anda 
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EDWARD 


_MAPS OF EUROPE, TURKEY, &c. 





Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches by 58. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 
Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, 31. 138. 6d.; on 
Roller, Varnished, 32. ; Spring Roller, 67. 
new Mep of Europe pe phy Boundaries of of all il the Tpdependent 
Maten The ways td accurately and dintinetiy delineated, 


and the ieceet Gaheneaies raphsineerted. T thern Shores 
the Mediterranean are juded, so that the Overland Route, as far 
as Suez, the way, &c., may be distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the GREATER 
PART of EUROPE; extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing 
the Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. Full 
Coloured, Sheet, 2ls.; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 25s. ; on Roller, 


Varnished, 308. 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE; showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, 
the Submarine Telegraphs, 40. Fully Coloured and Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, 10s.; on Roller, Varnished, 14s. 


Seale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 96 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By J. Arrow- 
SMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 
Also, a SMALL POCKET-MAP, le. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAP 
of EUROPE. Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.D. F.B.S., &c, 
of the Geological Surveys of the United King- 
pg Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 30s. 
- hom, by a careful gradation of colours, the varying 
and depths of the water, giving at once an intelli- 
ae, the orearaphy ¢ of Europe. For instance, it is seen 
at a rise in the level of the sea of a few hundreds of feet 


suffice to inundate the whole northern part of Europe ; and, on 
val of the oy for a few hun- 


hand, how up 
of feet would alter the whole contour of the Continent, con- 
necting the British Isles therewith, and annihilating the North Sea 
and the Baltic. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the Ar- 
chipelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the South Part of 
— By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch ; size; 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including FIN- 
— bd J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; Mounted 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch ; size, £6 inches by 29. 


RUSSIA—MAP of the ACQUISITIONS 
of RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA,-since the 
of Peter [. to 1876. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, 

Coloured, 38. ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch ; size, 2% inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.— MAP of CENTRAL 

IA, constructed from the latest English and Russian Docu- 

ments. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. With Additions and Cor- 

rections to the Present Time. Extending from Peshawur, in India, 

to Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia ; and from Teheran, 

in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the frontier of China, including all the 

recent English and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, 
&c. Coloured Sheet, 3s. ; Mounted in Case, 5e. 


Seale, 55 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia). With 
Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasian Mountains. 
_ ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3e.; Mounted in Case, 








STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 








TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS. 
— 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6¢. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY with a | 


MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS. 


—@— 


| eed ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets (s ld separately), 


| LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 


KNAPSACK. New and Improved Betis, With Notes on Recent 


Changes eget sted by a it 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.8. F.0.5., ‘Author of * The Fuel of the Sun,’ &o. 


Feap. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 28. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—PRACTICAL GUIDE to 


the ISLE of WIGHT. By H. J. JENKINSON, F.B.G.8., &c. 


Nearly ready, a LARGER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 5s. 


Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo. with 9 Mape and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 


to the ENGLISH LARP, DISTRICT. By H. J. JENKINSON, 
F.R.G.8., &c., Author of ‘ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ 
* Practical Guide to the Fale of Man,’ ‘ Practical Guide to Carlisle, 
Giisland, Roman Wall, and Neighbourhood.’ 


The Sections separately, each 1s. 6d. 
KESWICK. With Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With 2 Maps. Second Edition. 
GRASMERE and ULSWATER. With 2 Maps. 
CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. With 3 Maps. 
Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. With Map, 1s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. with Map, cloth, ts. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 


ISLE of MAN. By H. J. JENKINSON, F.R.G.8., &. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
With Map, 2s. 


Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5a. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, &c.—PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHUOD. By H. J. JENKINSON. £.R.G.8. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE. With Map, 2s. 


New Edition, Season 1876, crown 8vo. printed in colours, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—LONDON GUIDE and MAP. 
Places, Amusements, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, Churches, 
Chapels, with Times and Prices of Admission, &. Koutes by 
—— = Tramway, Steamboat, and Railway, Oabs, and other 

orma 


Feap. Svo. with a Map and 2 Plans, limp cloth, 2%. 


KENT.—TOURIST’S GUIDE tothe COUNTY 
of KENT. Containing full information qnening all its Favourite 
a A 0% both on the Coast and Inland. By G. PHILLIPS 


Third Edition, feap. 8ve. with Maps, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—DALLY’S GUIDE 
to JERSEY and GUERNSEY. With Notes on their History, 
Geology, Climate, Agriculture, Laws, &c. 


Separately—J ERSEY, 22. GUERNSEY, 22. 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 


Re-issue of Walker's Mave, ¢ Sasenghiz Revised and Corrected to 
the Present Date. The sa are accurately engraved, the 
High Roads are clearly indicat and the distances from Town to 
Town are noted thereon. Counties, and the Boundaries of 
the > are shown by colour. Both Maps 
japted for the use of Tourists, and show the 
all the choice spots in the Principality, 
whether of interest to the Artist, the Antiquary, or ” Geologist. 
Scale, 3milestolinch. Each in sheet, 32 inches by 27, Coloured, 
38.; Mounted to fold in Case for the pocket, 6s. 





CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ MAPS, 
selected from ARRO WSMITH’S LONDON ATLAS. Size of each, 
22 inches by 26. Coloured Sheet, 3¢.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Austrian Empire. —_ and Poland. 
Denmark. ] 
France. } oe and Norway. 
reece. } Switzerland. 
taly (North). | Turkey in Europe. 
'y (South). Egypt. 
Netherlands in Be)gium. | 








Tad ts ben ie, | hae been 








| 


on the Basis otf 
nateowsi #.' e of the Trigonometrical Survey. y 
is ap, one of the greatest works of the late eminent cartogra 
penned 200 Railway and Station Map. It contains ~ the 
ead position of every Railway paaoen and every line of Kailway 
in B Eng Wales, marked in red; the bluck Map serving to show 
eaatenad of the a = sed through, cas ee “4 names and relative 
tions surrouD: 14 a an 
The 24 Sheets of the Map, being oye hk 


Pp 1s. ; Moun’ 
, 38. 


CARLISLE, Newcastle-on- Ryne. Sunderland, 
Pe eceae ne Poh Peart ete 
ENGLAND end WALES. is cach plains 1s. 64 lowed 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, Lancaster, 
iw Ae A A Rt kt Re aE 


LEEDS, York, Bradford, Harrogate, &c.—See 


Sheet 5, LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain ; Fury ys a. al >; le 


SCARBOROUGH, Hull, Whitby, &c.— See 


Bheet 6, L ARGE-SCALE RalLWAY ad STA! 
ENGLAND. and WALES. lz. plain; 1s. 6d. pg lines 


NORTH WALES.—See Sheets 7 and 8, 
LABGESOALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND 
LIVERPOOL, Manchester, Shrewsbury, War- 
Laieat BSOMLE Be Tuwatre chads Chester, 8 MAP of ShGLEND 

a WALES. 1s. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


SHEFFIELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, Lich- 
SoaLR i Ty. _ialeeter, Nottin NON bo. —Sce e Sheet 9 LARGE- 
yp ua Se of ENGLAND and 
LINCOLN, Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, Wis- 


beach, L c.—See sheet 10, LARGE-SCALE RAILW 
bak ate of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. jen “id. 


CROMER, , Norwich, Great. Yarmouth, &c.— 
17, LARGE-SCALE 
Soy Shorts Land 17, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 


SOUTH WALES.—See Sheets 12, 13, and 14, 


TARE TALE RAILWAY and STATIVUN M. if 
ALES. 1s. each plain ; 1s. 6d. colour MAP 0 "ENGLAND 


MALVERN HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, 


Glou: . &0.— eet 1 1s, LARGE-SCALE RAILW. 
Stanton’ MAP of Of ENGLAND and WALES. ls. ade “id. 
coloure: 


_ BIRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, War- 
wick, Oxford, & ts 9 and 15, LARGE-SCALE RAIL- 
way. and STATION Mabe of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. each 


CAMBRIDGE, ayy ee Bedford, Bishop’s 
Seciinhs ate ENGL D AR Gack? BANAT, tad 
rm 


LOWESTOFT, Ipswich, Colchester, Harwich, 
&c.—See Sheet 17, LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY ‘and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. ls. plain ; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


ILFRACOMBE, Exeter, Torquay, &c.—See 
Sheet 19. LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; ls. 6d. coloured. 


BATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Wey- 
sient, Beneath,» . —See Sheet 20, LAKGE-SCALE RAILSE 
and 8 TATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. plain ; 


BRIGHTON, Worthing, Newhaven, East- 


ponent, Guildford, Tenbeidg &c.—See Sheet 23, LARGE-SCALE 
AILWAY and STA ON ‘MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
in plain ; ls. 6d. Bo 


DOVER, Folkestone, Canterbury, Maidstone, 
Batt Marga and torn Beas MaP > ST ENOLAND soe eee 
1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. _———— 


PLYMOUTH, Falmouth, Penzance, &c.—See 
Bheet 24, LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 
Any Sheet or number of Sheets, to form special M 
mounted to order, in Vase or on Rollers. Portions of, this en eee 
qpanlens District Maps, are also to be had, Coloured and bey = 
Rollers, Varnished, from il. 5s. to 2.108. Catalogu ogues containing In 


' Map, may be had on application, or by Post for Une Stamp, 


GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—EDWARD STANFORD 


has in Stock all the bess GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, including the Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, Maps of 


London and its Environs, and the principal European Cities. 





Special Catalogues gratis, or by post, 1d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESEN TS SEASON, 








LORD MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. “By! 


his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major Ossory, 


Bengal Staff Corps. S8vo. 12s. 


The SEVENTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, a 


History of the Sassanians. By Canon RAWLINSON. With Map and 95 lllustra- 
tions. 8vo. 28s. 


The INDIAN ALPS and HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. Bya LADY PIONEER. With Dlustrations from Drawings by the Authoress. 
Imperial 8vo. Map, 42s. 


Miss SEWELL’S HISTORY of FRANCE from the 


— Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With 8 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Dr. LATHAM. Abridged from his Edition of Johnson's English Dic- 
tionary and compressed into One Volume. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN HULLAH’S LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of MUSIC. New Editions. 2 vols. 8vo. 19s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE to the DEATH 


of ALEXANDER the GREAT. With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the 
Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Founda- 


tion of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Herrricn 


EWALD, late Professor of the University of Gdttingen. Translated by HENRY 
SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. translated by W. L. R. CATES. 
8vo. 21s. 


Present Time. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and RHEU- 


MATIC GOUT. Third Edition, Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations (14 Figures 


Coloured). 8vo. 2is. 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 


ANALYSIS of; with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Specimens of 
Examination Papers, by I. P. FLEMING, M.A. B.C.L. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LONDON, and VANITY of HUMAN | 


WISHES ; with Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Epochs of English History. 


EARLY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN CON- 


QUEST. By FREDERICK YORK-POWELL, M.A. With 4 Maps. Feap. 8vo. Is. 


ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, from the 


Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With Coloured 
Map. Feap. 8vo. 9d. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The EARLY PLANTAGENETS and their RE- 


LATION to the HISTORY of EUROPE ; the Foundation and Growth of Constitutional 
Government. By the Rev. W. STUBBS, M.A., &c. With Two Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nearly ready. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. Manpe.y 


CREIGHTON, M.A, With Five Maps and Four Tables. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 


EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. the Rev. E. HALE, M.A. With Eleven Ma d 
Plans. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, ad — 


The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 


REVOLUTION, 1603—1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. With Four 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The WAR of AMERICAN 


= is 783. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. avo. 








BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA during the 


INSURRECTION, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 1875. By A. J. EVAN nt F.S.A. 
With Map and 68 Illustrations. vo. ai * 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative of 


we cites Oe the Wi By T. W. HUNCHLIFF, M.A. F.B.G.S., President 
of the Al, Club. With a4 1a iitmotations Medium 8vo. 2is. 


The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a Walk 


through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. 
GROVE. With Map and Slustrations. Crown 8vo. lis. 


TYROL and the TYROLESE ; being an Account of 


the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
By W. A. BALLLIE G ROHMAN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


ITALIAN ALPS: Sketches in the Mountains of 


Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Editor of the Alpine Journal. With Maps and Illustrations. Square crown 8yo. 15s. 


BALL’S ALPINE GUIDES: Western Alps, 6s. 6d.; 


Central Alps, 7s, 6d.; Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. To be had also in Ten Parts or Districts, 
2s. 6d. each. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Captain MALET. With Essays on the Road by NIMROD. Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a Gentle- 


man Coachman. By C. T. S. BIRCH REYNARDSON. Second Edition. with 12 
Coloured Iustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The intrepid authoress of pits bright little book has gracefully accomplished a task of no 
magnitude.” —Examiner 


ELSA and her VULTURE. Translated from the 


German of WILHELMINE von HILLERN by Lady WALLACE. Crown 8yo. 2s. 
boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. By WILLIAMSTIGAND. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life ind his 


Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Post 8vo. Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


|_ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY: 


Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 182. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS; or, General Laws 


of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. BEESLY, M.A. 
8vo. 21s. 


The MOON, and the CONDITION and CON- 
FIGURATION of its SURFACE. By EDMUND NEISON, F.R.Ast.S. With 26 Maps 


and 5 Plates. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun Tywnpatt. 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM, MORAL ESSAYS, 


and DUNCIAD. Mite Introduction, Notes, and jeune by THOMAS ARNOLD, 
M.A. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Introduction, Notes, and 


Index by E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., Head Master, City of London School. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME, to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. By 


WILHELM IHNE. With Coloured Map. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assassina- 


tion of Julius Cwsar to the Assassination of Domitian. By the Rev. W. WOLFE 
CAPES, M.A. With Two Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. 2s: 6d. 


INDEPENDENCE, The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the Rev. 


G. W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With Four Coloured Maps. 
Feap. 8vo. 28, 6d 


London : 


LONGMANS and CO, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——@— 


“ Who does not welcome Tzmrie Ban?” —J ohn Bull. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price ls. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 180, for AUGUST, 1876. 
Contents. 
I. The o See IOAN Fol» A Py Svthens Toollene, Author 


Chap. 6 Mr Gotobed’s Faflantcopy. 
Lord Rufford’ ‘4s Invitation 
18 The Attorney’s tyes is Disturbed. 
* Who Valued the Ge 
” > There are Gonvenaness. 
Il. HOW they BATHE at LORCHE. 
Ill. The STRANGE STORY of a DIAMOND. 
IV. PIRON and OPERA COMIQUE. By Walter Besant. 
V. The WIND-HARP. 
VI. The TWO DESTINIES: a ag By Wilkie Collins. 
Chap. 30. A Glance Suskwend 
ys «31. Miag Dun 


« 88 The is yeician’s Opin’ 
o 3A ook at pen Broad. 
» BA Piston of the Night, 


VIE. CHURCHILL, the SATIRIST. 
VIII, NOW and THEN. 
1X. A FAMOUS EXCOMMUNICATION. 
X. HER DEAREST FOE. Chaps. 42, 43 


* %.@ Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be 
obtained at all Bookseliers’, price 1s, each. 


. (Conclusion.) 





MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


) ange By the late Sir DENIS LE MAROHANT, Bart. 
Demy &y' 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER 


ZEE. From the French of HENRI HAVARD, by ANNIE 
WOOD. The New and Cheaper Edition, in crown "eyo. 63. 





NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 


the German of E. WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYR- 
RELL. In 3 vols, crown 80. < 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author 


of ‘John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.’ In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE'S.” 


In 3 yols. crown 8vo. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By 


GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the 


Author of *‘Rova Noel,’ ‘Loving and Loth,’ &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


The SUN MAID. By the Author of 


*Artiste,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
(Immediately. 


THE NOVELS OF 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 
NANCY. 6s. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! és. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 6s, 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 6s. 





BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 6s, 
WHICH SHALL IT BE! 6s. 





BY LADY G. FULLERTON. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 68. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 6s. 
MRS, GERALD’S NIECE. 6s. 
LADYBIBD. 6s. 


Ricuarp Bertier & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





13, Great Marlberough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with » ANECDOTES of 


the ROAD. By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. Dedicated 
to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, and the Members of the 
Coaching Club. 8vo. 153. 

“ Lord William Lennox’s book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. 
We are indebted to the author's personal recollections for some lively 
stories and pleasant sketches of some of the more famous dragemen. 
The volume will be found pleasant reading.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCEand BELGIUM, 


RIVER and CANAL, in the Steam-Yaoht “ YTENE.” 
W.3 . C, MOENS, R.V.Y.0. 8yo. with Illustrations, ls. 


“Ana reeably written story of a pleasant tour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Mr. fi oens’s interesting book is full of the very information likely 
to be of service to any one wishing to make a similar trip.”— Field. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with § Illustrations, 15s. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT 


THUSE in SORROW. Deihadet by permission, to the 
Queen. Third Edition. 1 vol. 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY, Author of ‘ A Golden Sorrow,’ * The Blossoming 
of an Aloe,’ &c. 8 vols, 


The PENNANT FAMILY. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“4 healthy, pure post. replete with interest. The plot is artistic 
and the de P to —Court Journal. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &e. 3 vols. 


“The characters are vigorously given, and there is a new develop- 
ment of humour in the book which we should scarcely have expec’ 
from so practised a writer.”— Atheneum. 

“A capital story, of very amusing and often highly humorous 
reading. Mabel and Brian arestrongly marked and living characters.” 


Examiner. 
PHG@BE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle 
of Carlingio . By Mra. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“ This nove Ishows great knowledge of human nature. The interest 
goes on growing to theend. Phebe is excellently drawn.”— Time 
* This is a clever book, and will be read with interest by ol who can 
appreciate character. Phosbe herself is capital.” 
** This is a very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mre.  Oliphant’s 
special powers. It maintains its interest to the last,”—Spectawor. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, 
Author'of ‘ From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. ean nll 


“ In every respect a satisfactory novel.—Sp 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Alice 


KING, Author of ‘ Queen of Herself,’ &c, 3 vols. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrude 


DOUGLAS. 3 vols. 


A FIGHT with FORTUNE. By Mor- 


TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game,’ &c. 3 vols. [August 11. 














BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
a 7 Pa Nature and Human lest +> Saved. By the Hon. 


jure, Mrs rton. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Les Misérables. By Viger Hi 


The Crescent and the Cross. By} Begtare’s History. iy Am 

Eliot Warburton. B, 
Nathalic. By Miss Kavanagh. “uit of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
A__Womau’s Thoughts about ant. 

Women. By ,the Author of St. ‘heres 

ony | — | Sam slick’ 's American Humour. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. | No Chur 

Sam $ slicks Wise | Christian’ s Mistake. By the 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | Pe of ‘ John Halifax. 
A Life for a Life. By the ogy & fonald Li By George Mac- 


of ‘ John Halifax. .D. 
u yurb. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. w Noble ife id the Author of 
ok" 4 Joh nm Halifax. 


Darien. By E Wart urton. ‘Dison s New America 

r urke’s Family Romance. obert Falconer. ‘George Mao- 

The Laird of Norlaw. by Mrs.| donald, —— 
iphant. The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
nglish woman in Italy. Author of ‘John Halifax. 

Nothivg PRA a the Author of | AeW D of an seer Life. By 

©. 


* John Dasent, D. 
Freer’s ite 7 ieanne a. fies. ae = ma inbrod. B % 
The Valley of a Hundred Fir a 


Burke's Ro ofthe Forum. | A Bray By the A 
hae ~—ae ¢ Fo rave ehady. 3y the Author of 


. By Kavanagh. hi 
tudies tomn Life. By the the Author | Hapnab. Bs Mhe “Author of * Jol 
of ‘John H Halifax. 4 - 
Grandmother's oney. 
J ent: '8 Book about Doctors. 
and Maid. By the! 
‘Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Hom 
| The Unkind Word. BY the Author 
of ‘ John Halifa: 
' A Rose in June, By Mrs. Oliphant, 





One Vol. 8vo. 429 pages, with Se - ag cloth, New Issue, reduced 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


oR, 
THE TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE AND ITS PHENOMENA. 
Illustrated with 125 Wood Engravings, Frontispiece, and 12 Maps, 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 


“As an exposition of the physical laws which raul 
nomena, and without the know led and application of Suis eae 


displape very ar - ch, and yb ne te invatuable. It 
very rest revear ae ae every point is treated with the most 





BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and 


Views. 12mo. cloth. 
Handbook for 


PALESTINE and SYRIA: 


Trav . With 18 Ma 
SFee SF ps, 43 Plans, a Panorama of Jerusalem, 
“ Baedeker's Guide to Palestine and Syria is the joint work of D 

Professor of of Oriental Languages at Basle, who x well soguniated 
with the Holy Land, and the publisher himself, who msde a tour for 
eg Ts 

atter compressed 1: t od: 
_— and t Vike directions as to — ot cg ay 
are also a num good maps. 
this guide-book fulfils all those qualities of ti 
wich fa i pling the reputation of the s. ries ‘to praesieal 


5 dal 1 





BELGIUM. and HOLLAND. With 6 Maps 


and 15 Plans. Fourth Edition. 1875. 5s, 


The RHINE, from ROTTERDAM to CON- 


STANCE (the foven Mountains, Valley of the Ahr, Niederwald, 
Voleanic Eifel, Vosges Mountains. Palat Bi - 
&c.). With 15 Maps and 16 Plans. Fifth Edition. me a? 6 Forest, 


NORTHERN GERMANY. With 11 Maps 
and 27 Plans, Fifth Edition. 1673. 5e. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY and AUSTRIA, 


the EASTERN ALPS 
With o3 ope and 27 Pians. Thisd £ Galton. dane’ r eee - , 


NORTHERN ITALY, with Leghorn, 


Florence, Ancona, and the Island of Gousten, and Routes to Ital 
rough Franee, Switzerland, and Austr: Ww vf 
jane ‘Third Méition ier, se, A With 7 Maps and $ 


CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. With 


7 Maps, 12 Plans, anda Panorama of Rome. Fifth Faition. 1876, 
6s. Un the press. 


SOUTHERN ITALY, SICILY, and EX- 
to the L ‘ 
SARDINIA, MA Ai Propet rma TUNIS ante Fre 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS, with Routes 
fine Sant derinsytas "pk pitt Rng gfe 


SWITZERLAND, and the Adjacent Por- 


tions of ITALY, SAVOY, and the TYROL. With 
ond 7 Panoramas. Bixth Wdition, 1678 term to Pans, 


The TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of 


CONVERSATION in ENGLISH, apse, 
ITALIAN. Twenty-third Edition. FREGOR. ant 


LONDRES, ses ENVIRONS, le Sud de 
YANGLETERRE, le Pays de GALLES, et "ECUSSE. Avec 6 
Cartes et 13 Plans. Troisiéme Hdition. 1875. 5s. 


LONDON, nebst Ausfliigen nach SUD- 


BBGLARD, WALES, und s 2 Reiserouten 
Mie — > ae hag m und 13 Plinen. 


UNTER-AEGYPTEN bis zam FAYUM 


und die SINAI-HALBINSEL. Mit 13 Karten. 4! Plinen, und 
51 Ansichten. 1876. 1I. (English Edition in the press. 





NORWAY a Handbook for Travellers, 
Edited by 0. TONSBERG. Illustrated with wings 
nee ie. 1875. 12mo. dukvase’* ans Weep Sapa 


SWEDEN, STOCKHOLY, and the Prin- 


cipal Routes in the Interior of SWEDEN. With 11+ Tllvstrations 
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Walter Savage Landor: Works and Life. 
8 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE position occupied by Landor in society 
and in literature is equally anomalous, A 
man of gentle and courteous disposition, in- 
dignant only against falsehood and oppression, 
he yet came to be regarded as a firebrand, and 
was to his own generation almost as much of 
a mystery and a terror as was Lord Camelford 
to the generation preceding. A poet and a 
dramatist, he influenced less than any man 
of equal or approximate mark the literature of 
his age, and left behind him nothing that has 
been judged capable of stage presentation. 
The delight in his writings expressed by the 
most intellectual thinkers has begotten no 
corresponding or responsive enthusiasm in the 
general public. The few gems in hig poetry 
capable of being extracted for quotation are 
ignored or assigned to other authors; his repu- 
tation rests on what has been said of him rather 
than on what he has done, and the memory 
of the extravagances of his life has survived 
that of the purity and nobility of his work. 
It can searcely be said of him as of Words- 
worth, ‘“ What a man to revive!” for in a 
sense He has never lived in literature, and, in 
the sense in which he has lived, he has never 
died. His works are still prized by those who 
ever prized them, and have gained and lost 
nothing in the course of progressing years. 
That they will obtain universal acceptance and 
win their way into popular editions is not to 
be hoped; what may be expected from the 
appearance of the first collected edition is that 
they will extend beyond the esoteric few to 
whom they are now familiar, and reach that 
large circle of readers of average intelligence 
whence are taken the jurors in literature; that 
they will pass, in short, from the aristocracy 
of letters to that middle class which in art, as 
in politics, remains the principal power. To 
the fact that so little has been known of Lan- 
dor it is probably ascribable that the position 
claimed for him by his more ardent admirers 
has never been contested, and that no: such 
controversy as was waged over the merits of 
Byron or Wordsworth has arisen concerning 
him. There seems, indeed, some truth in the 
description of Landor given by one of his 
critics, who speaks of him as “a man remark- 
able both for his talents and the unsuccessful 





employment of then, with a name extensively 
known and productions universally unknown ; 
having eloquence and dignity of style, which 
men are willing to receive upon trust, and 
publishing books which meet with every kind 
of reception except a perusal.” 

Landor’s intellectual stature is great without 
being commanding. It is a possible explana- 
tion that his proportions are so just and sym- 
metrical, that the sense of size is lost. A more 
satisfactory theory is that he does not know 
how to hold himself. Instead of moving the 
wonder of men and drawing after him a 
school of disciples, he is ushered forward by 
the majority of his admirers with something 
like an apology, an attempted explanation of 
the reason why his talents remain ineffective 
and his merits unacknowledged. Coleridge 
declares him “ destitute of imagination in its 
highest form,” and Douglas Jerrold asserts 
that his chief defect is “lack of spirituality” ; 
the most vehement upholders of his prose 
style question whether he can claim to rank 
as a poet, and the most ardent champions of 
his sincerity are doubtful about his judgment. 

Though a contrary view has generally been 
held, it is as a poet and a dramatist, using 
both terms in their widest acceptation, that 
Landor will survive. His poetry is fine in 
parts rather than as a whole, but what is fine 
is magnificent ; his prose style is poetical in 
conception and dramatic in utterance; his con- 
versations are, as has been said, one-act dramas, 
and his dramas are but dialogues in verse. If 
it is true that Landor had, as Coleridge says, 
no imagination, it is also certain that no man 
who ever lacked that quality ‘had an equal 
power of entering into the soul of the charac- 
ters he creates or brings before the public. 
We have to go back to Shakspeare himself to 
find instances of characters so complete and so 
consistent as the actors in some of his dia- 
logues and plays. In this respect, the two 
classes of composition are not to be distin- 
guished. His command of local colour is 
remarkable. A speech of a single line will 
supply a whole background to a picture. 
From this point of view, indeed, Landor is one 
of the most prolific creators that ever lived, 
and none of the world’s dramatists or novelists, 
from Lope de Vega downwards, has given life 
to so strange and remarkable a variety of per- 
sonages. In the universality of his range he 
recalls Balzac, whose scheme of presenting the 
‘“‘Comédie Humaine” he has attempted to rival, 
while in his sincerity he approaches Dante. 
There is, however, some shortcoming which 
prevents him from planting his foot on the 
height that seems always within his reach. 
In place of the picture of society which Balzac 
gives, Landor bequeaths usa series of portraits 
which might form portions of a picture, but 
remain mere studies. In spite of the immense 
range of his reading and his wide experience, 
he is not free from Chauvinisme and Philis- 
tinism, and can claim to be cosmopolitan only 
in his knowledge and his sympathies. In 
everything he does there is, through and 
beyond the beauty of form which is one of 
the ‘rarest gifts in English literature, and 
which he possesses in the highest degree, a 
defect which is always felt, though it cannot 
always be characterized. His work moves our 
admiration rather than our sympathy, it leaves 
upon us the impression what a clever man is 
its producer, but it never for a moment carries 
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us away until we forget the author in his 
book. 

The most noteworthy feature in Landor’s 
dialogues, whether in prose or verse, is dra- 
matic appropriateness. Where a desire to 
elevate unduly the character to the level of 
the poet’s conception of what it ought to be, 
or some similar motive, does not interfere, his 
conversations seem to be taken from life. The 
distinction thus drawn is, however, marked. 
Petrarch rebuking Boccaccio for the levity of 
some of the tales of his Decameron, and 
advising him to eradicate twelve or thirteen of 











-the novelle, cannot be compared to the Empress 


Catharine enlightening the Princess Dashkoff 
upon the wiles of Russian diplomacy, or Bos- 
suet trying, on hearing the confession of the 
Duchesse de Fontanges, to reconcile the Chris- 
tian and the Courtier. Tested by the standard 
of to-day, Boccaccio cannot be acquitted of 
coarseness and licentiousness. Such was, 
however, the standard of society in his own 
time, it is far from improbable that Petrarch 
would have seen no harm in reeiting before 
his own Laura and her companions the very 
stories Landor represents him as censuring. 
Ample proof remains that ladies in France and 
Italy a century later permitted freedoms of 
speech greater than any in which the author 
of the Decameron indulges. In the sub- 
ordinate characters Landor is seen at his best 
The life of Italy and the moral and social 
tone of its inhabitants he thoroughly compre- 
hended. In the ‘Coronation’ he presents a 
priest rebuking two Italian women for levity 
of conduct. Nothing can possibly be better 
than the dialogue between them :— 

Griselda, We are not young ones now, but heretofore 
We have had lovers, and have seen carlinos 
Spin upon table ; and the change was ours. 

Fra Pepe. O shame upon ye! 

Febe. Shame is called upon us 
When we are old and needy ; they who brought 
Shame and old age upon us, call it loudest. 

Fra Pepe. Thou talkest foolishly indeed, good 

woman ! 
Febe. Wealltalk our best things when teeth are flash, 
Griselda. Wit is not wanting while the cheek wears 


roses, 
And coral lips are ready to impart it. 


Here the very prattle of the crone by the foun- 
tain or in the market-place of the sleepy Italian 
cities is caught. Defects in Landor are ordi- 
narily redeemed by splendid qualities. It is 
not likely that Rienzi, addressing the people 
of Rome, apropos of Giovanna of Naples, 
should bring in references to England, and none 
except an English writer imbued with a strong 
feeling for his country would represent him 
as so doing. The manner in which England is 
introduced, however, is admirable :— 

Among wide potentates, what other holds 

Such wide dominion as this lady here, 

aay that strong islander whose sword 

Has cut France thro’, and lies o'er Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, Poictou, Brittany, Touraine, 

And farthest Gascony ; whose hilt keeps down 

The Grampians, and whose point the Pyrenees ! 


Into the mouth of Count Julian, in the 
tragedy of the same name, he puts what may 
be taken as his own defence against the accu- 
sation that he allows his patriotic feelings to 
run away with him :— 

All men with human feelings love their country. 
Not the high-born or wealthy man alone, 

Who looks upon his children, each one led 

By its gay handmaid from the high alcove, 

And hears them once a day ; not only he 

Who hath forgotten, when his guest inquires, 
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The name of some far village all his own, 

Whos» rivers bound the province, and whose hills 
Touch the last cloud upon the level sky : 

No ; better men still better love their country. 
"Tis the old mansion of their earliest friends, 

The chapel of their first and best devotions. 

‘Gebir,’ which is Landor’s best-known poem, 
is, in some respects, his best work. His suc- 
cess in narrative poetry inspires regret he 
did not more frequently attempt it. In ‘Gebir’ 
are found most of the poetical passages which 
are associated with the mention of his name. 
Here is the much and deservedly praised pas- 
sage concerning the shells which Wordsworth 
took and fitted with a moral; here the fine 


simile— 
Gone down the tide, 
And the long moon-beam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half upreared. 
—Here is the pretty description of the 
Mossy tufts that grow 
On brakes of roses when the roses fade. 
—Here the fine picture of morning, when 
The gladsome Hours 
Strew saffron in the path of rising morn, 
. Ere the bee, buzzing o’er flowers fresh disclosed, 
Examine where he may the best alight, 
Nor scatter off the bloom, ere cold-lipt herds 
Crop the pale herbage round each other’s bed. 
—Herethe autobiographical fragment in which 
he describes how, 
Panting in the play-hour of my youth, 
I drank of Avon, too, a dangerous draught, 
That roused within the feverish thirst of song. 
—The fine picture of loneliness :— 
"Twas some relief. . . 
The massy stones, tho’ hewn most roughly, show'd 
The hand of man had once at least been there. 
—And the famous— 
Fears, like the needle verging to the pole, 
Tremble and tremble into certainty. 

It would be easy to add to these gems some 
others equally fine, if less known, such as the 
description of Charoba :— 

Long she lingered at the brink, 
Often she sigh’d, and, naked as she was, 
Sate down, and, leaning on the couch’s edge, 
On the soft inward pillow of her arm 
Rested her burning cheek ; she moved her eyes ; 
She blusht ; and, blushing, plunged into the wave. 

There is some felicity, though there is more 
antithesis, in the description of a thought as 

Too soft for sorrow and too strong for joy. 
The account how the vast Eridanus 

Rolls his unwearied torrent to the main, 
is powerful. Humility is aptly described as— 

A tatter’d cloak that pride wears when deform’d. 
And there is apt employment of love’s delicious 
extravagance in such passages as that de- 
seriptive of the nymph :— 

Her eyes, too! O immortal Gods ! her eyes 
Resembled . .. . . what could they resemble? what 
Ever resembled those ? 

Similar passages might be multiplied ad naw- 
seam. They are found also in the Hellenics, 
though less frequently. The chief beauty of 
these “heroic idyls” lies, however, in the 
atmosphere, which is marvellous, Landor 
knew that his book would not suit the gene- 
rality of readers, and boasted that his poetry, 
unlike that of most of his compeers, was not 

“prismatic,” but “diaphanous.” His opening 
promise is fulfilled :— 

Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From unrinsed barrei the diluted wine 

Of a low vineyard or a plant ill-pruned, 
But such as anciently the Augean isles 


Pour’d in libation at their solemn feasts : 
And the same goblets shall ye. grasp, embost 
With no vile figures of loose languid boors, 
But such as gods have lived with and have led. 





At times, as in ‘Iecarios and Erigoné,’ 
the verse descends to the most commonplace 
particulars of Greek life ; at others, as in ‘ The 
Boys of Venus,’ it gives— 

The lull 
Of reeds among the willows upon banks 
Where hollow moss invites. 
And again in ‘Iphigeneia and Agamemnon,’ 
and a score of others, it has heroic dignity, ac- 
companied with a cold, passionless beauty, such 
as belongs to Greek plastic art. 

The dramas. in verse lack the sustaining 
power necessary to works of their class. In 
‘Andrea of Hungary,’ what is best seems 
idyllic rather than dramatic. The chief interest 
in the poems of later years is autobiographical. 
Delicacy and fancy are not wanting, and the 
workmanship is often exquisite. There is, 
however, little warmth, except of invective and 
indignation, and little colour. Most are tinged 
with sadness. The following is a fair specimen 
of thought and execution :— 

In his own image the Creator made, 
His own pure sunbeam quicken’d thee, O man ! 
Thou breathing dial! since thy day began 

The present hour was ever markt with shade. 

There are, huwever, pleasant epistles to 
Southey, the Hares, Dickens, Forster, and 
others of the friends of Landor’s earlier or 
later years, as well as others to Wordsworth, 
Charles Lamb, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Browning, 
with whom he had no close intimacy. His 
indignation against Bonaparte flames out con- 
stantly, and his contempt for English states- 
men in general is amusing in its intensity and 
extravagance. We see in these poems the man 
in his true nature, passionate, unreasonable, 
extravagant, yet generous, loving, and lovable. 
The strain of melancholy in which he here in- 
dulges is rarely found in his early work. No- 
where in literature, we fancy, can be found so 
many references to age. No crown of rose or 
vine leaf, such as Anacreon wore, does Landor 
place around the head of age. To him age is 
cold, cheerless, and unlovely. In the love 
poems to Ianthe even, full as these are of that 
intense admiration for physical beauty which 
was one of his chief characteristics, he stops 
to sigh over his own decline, and his most 
complimentary verses suggest an undercurrent 
of regret. To the Countess de Molandé he 
writes :— 

I wonder not that Youth remains 
With you, wherever else she flies: 
Where could she find such fair domains, 
Where bask beneath such sunny eyes? 
And he asks bitterly :-— 
Is it not better at an early hour 

In its calm cell to rest the weary head, 

While birds are singing, and while blooms the bower, 

Than sit the fire out, and go starved to bed? 

His contempt for his own generation con- 
stantly asserts itself. Courtesy and chivalry, 
he holds, are dead. He is liberal in his esti- 
mate of the merits of his contemporaries, and 
has a word of praise for almost every preceding 
poet except Young, but he will not compare 
the writers of his time to his beloved Greeks 
and Romans, or even to men like Moliére, 
Fontenelle, and La Fontaine. 

With the Conversations within the limits of a 
review it is impossible to deal: So wide in 
scope are these, it is difficult to give a faint 
idea of their “infinite variety.” The classical 
conversations which are the best known dis- 

close a familiarity with Greek literature, and 
an insight into Greek life, unrivalled in letters. 

In the political conversations Landor’s de- 





mocratic views find ample utterance. The most 
noteworthy feature in them is the irony, subtle 
enough often to escape detection, and to win for 
the composition the praise of those who were at 


feud with the writer. His animosities found 
utterance as open as Dante’s, He had not, how- 
ever, the power of the Florentine to inspire 
belief in the accuracy of his judgment, and 
cause future generations to consult his pages 
as to the fate of their ancestors. His preju- 
dices and antipathies coloured all he wrote. 
Of this, however, he was insensible. Generous 
and outspoken, if extravagant in all things, he 
had always a basis, real or supposed, of public 
wrong for those dislikes which the world 
ascribed to private grudges. At the head of 
the literary conversations must be put the 
“Pentameron,” which deals with the declining 
years of Boccaccio and his friendship with 
Petrarch. Not more remarkable is the Greek 
colour of the “ Pericles and Aspasia,” which is 
not a dialogue, but a series of letters, or that of 
the classical dialogues, than the Italian colour 
of these remarkable conversations, which Leigh 
Hunt declared constituted Landor’s masterpiece. 
In no other work is the insight into character 
more remarkable. The study of Dante is 
exhaustive ; and the book, in its combination 
of criticism and illustration, is worthy of 
Goethe. With this must be included the 
“Citation of Shakespeare,” in which the bur- 
geoning of genius, before the sight of blossom 
or the hope of fruit, is indicated with wonder- 
ful wit and perception. It is useless to pur- 
sue what would soon become mere nomencla- 
ture. Of the Conversations as a whole, it is 
enough to repeat that, although Landor is said 
to have exhibited his own character in various 
disguises and under different historical names, 
their chief merit is, in fact, dramatic. The 
man who could invent them and get within 
the heart, so to speak, of so many different 
speakers, should have written dramas the 
world would not willingly let die. Like most 
men who have achieved reputation in spite of 
neglect, Landor was sensible of his own power 
of conferring immortality, and his declarations 
upon that subject should be compared with 
the kindred assertions of Shakspeare and 
Milton. 

The edition of Landor which seeks to obtain 
for him a public worthy of his merits, leaves 
much to desire. A moment’s comparison be- 
tween the late and the early editions of the 
poems shows many mistakes in that now 
issued, ¢.7., 

Age has a something like repose, 

a halting line, should be— 

Age has a something, something like repose. 
A few pages further on we have a line of por- 
tentous length— 
So lost to me! so generous, so deceived ! 

to hear it. 
This is obtained by running two lines into one. 
“Loosed” is spelt ‘‘ loost,” according to a form 
of spelling once adopted and subsequently 
discarded by Landor, and the masculine name 
of Boccaccio Giovanni is put in the feminine, 
Giovanna, no less than four times in one page. 
Mr. Forster’s biography, which forms vol. i. 
of the edition, has undergone some alteration 
and revision. The index is extensive without 
being adequate. 


I grieve 
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Fac-simile of the original Domesday Book, or 
the Great Survey of England, a.p. 1080, in 
the Reign of William the Conqueror. With 
Translation by General Plantagenet Harri- 
soz. (Reproduced and published by Head & 
Meek.) 

Domespay Book, as everybody knows, is a 

record made by the direction of William the 

Conqueror of the chief holders of land in great 

part of England, the extent of their possessions, 

and the geldable value thereof in the time of 
the survey, and also in the time of King 

Edward the Confessor: but it was not com- 

piled in 1080, as Mr. Harrison asserts, 

The original is in the Record Office, and is in 
a wonderful state of preservation. A survey 
very similar in form was made two hundred 
years previously of the possessions of the Abbey 
of St. Germain des Prés ; and the comments of 
its learned editor, M. Guerard, should be 
studied by every one desirous of elucidating 
our Domesday Book. 

In 1783 a very accurate copy, in modern 
type, of Domesday Book, was printed and 
published by direction of King George the 
Third. 

Her Majesty’s Government have published 
fac-similes of the original by means of the 
photo-zincographic process, and General Sir 
Henry James and his staff at Southampton 
were for some years engaged on the work. 
With a view to render the document useful to 
those not well skilled in ancient writing and 
the abbreviations used by the scribe, and the 
meanings of many of the words employed, 
Messrs. Vacher & Son have published from 
time to time sections (each comprising one 
county) in which the text is printed in full, 
free from abbreviations, and on the page op- 
posite they have given a literal English ver- 
sion ; foot-notes are added elucidating some of 
the words, and at the end of each part is an 
Index of the Hundreds; also an Index of 
places, with the names of the tenants in chief, 
and a general Index of names. In the trans- 
lation of the text, the modern name of a place 
when ascertained is placed in brackets imme- 
diately after the ancient name used in the 
records The wants of the antiquary, the 
lawyer, and the historian have thus been sup- 
plied by the Government fac-simile, and by 
(notwithstanding a few errors) Messrs. Vacher's 
extension and translation. 

The publication, the title-page of which we 
‘have copied above, purports to be a fac-simile 


-of the original Domesday Book. This, to say 


‘the least of it, is misleading ; for the Master 
of the Rolls has not lent to the publishers 
or to the editor the original Domesday 
Book, nor has the Government lent or sold 
‘to them the Ordnance plates taken at the 
public expense. The word Reproduced in 
small type at the foot of the title, does not 
-catch the eye of a purchaser; and it applies 
ito the translation as well, which we suppose 
‘the editor did not intend. We have here, not 
a fac-simile of Domesday Book, but only a 
photograph of a photograph ; that is, a copy 
from the Government plates must have been 
‘photo-zincographed ; and the result is accord- 
ingly unsatisfactory. The letters are indis- 
tinct and woolly; indeed, portions of some of 
the letters are not reproduced at all. This 
so-called fac-simile is worthless for the paleo- 
grapher or the antiquary. With Messrs. 





Vacher’s edition before him, the editor's 
labours for this publication might have been 
light. Domesday can never be a popular 
book. But, if this is intended to be a people’s 
edition, the facsimile ought to have been 
legible, and the translation ought to have 
given the ancient as well as the modern names 
of places, as is the case in Messrs. Vacher’s 
edition, and all terms of art should have been 
explained. The editor would better have fol- 
lowed his predecessor in several other respects. 
For instance, Messrs. Vacher’s translation gives 
correctly Ossulston as the modern form of the 


Osulvestane of the original. Mr. Harrison 


always writes Ossulton, seemingly not being 
aware of the difference between the meaning 
of stane and the meaning of tone. Again, he 
does not seem to understand the meaning 
of the Latin word tantundem, In the fifth 
column of his translation we read, “The 
Canons of St. Paul’s have, &c., ten cottages 
with nine acres, who pay yearly 18s. 6d. In the 
time of King Edward they held it, and had 
the same.” This is like the ‘‘ have and hold” 
of a modern conveyance. But the final words 
of the Latin are et tantundem habuerunt, 1.¢., 
as Messrs. Vacher rightly translate, “‘and had 
as much,” ¢, ¢., 18s. 6d. And in translating a 
document of this kind, he should not have 
changed tenses by putting could and might in 
stead of can. Nor was there any occasion for 
varying the expressionand the meaning. In the 
same fifth column the editor says, ‘‘The Manor 
of St. Pancras is held by the Canons of St. 
Paul for four hides.” The original has, “M. 
Ad Sanctum Pancratium tenent Canonici/St. 
Pauli 4 hidas”; correctly translated by Messrs. 
Vacher, “ Manor. At St. Pancras the Canons 
of St. Paul’s hold 4 hides,” a very different 
statement from Mr. Harrison’s. 

In column 8 he seems to fancy that Trinity 
is the name of a saint. In the 7th column 
of the translation he says, under Sunbury, 
“The land is for 6 ploughs, and they are 
there”; the Latin being, “ Terra sex carucaram 
est ibi.” The record says that there is land 
for six ploughs, but it does not say that they 
(the ploughs) are there. A most gross mis- 
translation, and a seeming inability to read 
the original, are in col. 10, “The Earl of 
Mortaine holds in Laleham 2 hides, and the 
Abbat of Fecampe holds of him land for a 
plough and a half”; whereas the original says, 
“Comes de Moritonia tenet in Leleham 2 
hidas. Abbas de Fiscanno de eo. terra 1 car. 
et dim.,” 7. ¢., the Abbat holds of him. The 
land is for a plough and a half. 

We should like to know where Mr. Harrison 
obtained the information that the wood of 
wild beasts at Ruislip (col. 12) was a beech 
grove—the original says nothing about it ; 
and why he cut off two-thirds of the wood for 
the pigs. There is a want of uniformity in 
the translation ; the same Latin words are 
sometimes translated, “the land is for (so 
many) ploughs,” and sometimes “the land is 
(so many) carucates.” There are several 
printer's errors, which should have been 
correc 

In col. 9 Mr. Harrison follows Messrs. 
Vacher in saying that in Hatton the two soke- 
men were vassals of Albert of Lothaire. The 
original has, “ homines Alberti Lothariensis.” 
Now Lothariensis undoubtedly means, “ of 
Lorraine.” 

The publishers in their preface say, “ At 





the completion of each county an Appendix 
will be added, giving full historical notes and 
explanations of obsolete terms,” &. No 
document requires such aids more than Domes- 
day ; and never was the hope raised by the 
Preface so dashed as by what the editor is 
here pleased to call Appendix. 

It is impossible to recommend the volume. 
We see that the publishers are the same as 
those who a short time ago published on a 
broad sheet a (so-called) fac-simile of King 
John’s Magna Carta, which served as a vehicle 
for a puff of a certain pyretic saline draught ; 
= this Domesday fac-simile is, like that of 

agna Carta, a sad libel on the original. 








The City Life: its Trade and Finance. By 
William Purdy. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
THosE who turn to the pages of ‘The City 
Life,’ imagining that they will find there a 
vivid description, from the pen of a practical 
man of business, of some of the actual facts with 
which economic science deals, will be greatly 
disappointed. An admirable model of all books 
of this kind is found in Mr. Walter Bagehot’s 
‘Lombard Street’; it fulfils in a remarkable 
degree the expectations raised by its title; it 
takes the theoretical economist behind the 
scenes, and shows him the actual course of 
those events which are the subject of his 
special study. The same kind of expectation 
is raised by the title of ‘The City Life,’ brut 
it is wofully disappointed. A more uniriel- 
ligible, confused, and wandering little book it 
has never been our ill-fortune to read. Its 
faults are, to a large extent, due to the want of 
mere mechanical literary skill on the part of 
the author. It is one thing to understand 
practical business of any kind ; it is another 
to be able to explain in speech or writing how 
and on what principles the business is trans- 
acted. Mr. Purdy is entirely destitute of the 
craftsman-like skill in expressing his ideas in 
writing, some modicum of which it should be 

the aim of the humblest author to 

It is often absolutely impossible to arrive at 
his meaning; and even where he seems to 
have a practical understanding of his subject, 
the reader is left to guess that the author 
knows what he is talking about ; it is seldom 
made clear and obvious that he does so. 

For instance, in pp. 44-50, is a reply to 
arguments which are supposed to have been 
advanced by some one against the universal 
custom of depositing money in banks. A 
paragraph on p. 44 begins: “ It is contended, 
for instance, that deposits are an evil.” One 
is tempted to exclaim, “ By whom?” But it 
appears, so far as it is possible to divine Mr. 
Purdy's meaning, that the objections raised 
are not to deposits, but to deposits bearing in- 
terest, a very different matter indeed ; but of 
this important modification, the reader is left 
entirely in the dark until he has gone through 
five pages of what is apparently a reply to 
objections against the most essential charac- 
teristic of banking. 

One of the most irritating features of Mr. 
Purdy’s style is his lavish use of inverted 
commas. His poetical and other quotations 
are sprinkled freely over almost every page. 
It is not, however, of this that. we have any 
special wish to complain. But he does not 
keep inverted commas as the sign of quotation ; 
in one short paragraph such common words as 
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— — 
“gambling,” “limited,” and “scared” are 
decorated with inverted commas. In another, 
“prescribe,” “ feelers,” and “once” are simi- 
larly ornamented. 

It would seem that Mr. Purdy has had prac- 
tical experience of bank management ; but it 
is unnecessary to say, after the remarks we 
have already made, that this opinion is not 
based on gratitude for any practical lessons to 
be learnt from ‘ The City Life.’ It is rather 
tobe deduced from observations he accidentally 
lets fall; for instance, in one passage banks 
are eulogized as “the noblest of joint stock 
institutions”; in another we hear of the “ prin- 
ciples which elevate and ennoble the banking 
interest”; in a third, bank shareholders are 
stigmatized as the ‘‘drones in the hive of in- 
dustry, absorbing everything, but yielding 
little or nothing, either in prudence or busi- 
ness”; in a fourth, the endowment of research 
in the banking business is strenuously advo- 
cated. The higher officials in a bank should 
be encouraged by the knowledge that ‘the 
grandest prizes of the profession are within 
They are men in every way 
worthy to fill a distinguished position in life ; 
Mr. Purdy assures us “that in society they 
are capable of exercising power, influencing 
thought, and refining the circles to which they 
belong.” Directors are seriously cautioned 
against overworking and underpaying these 
men :— 

“There is no worse evil in joint stock banking 

than ‘over weighting’ first-class officers with the 
burden of detail; imposing common routine work 
on them, better done by subordinates. Give time 
for study. Allow leisure for organizing and re- 
organizing..... Bee daily from eight to six 
is not the duty of a thinker; opening every letter, 
attending every committee, hearing all complaints, 
redressing every grievance, are not necessary de- 
tails for a superintendent.” 
It is evident that Dr. Appleton has found a 
friend and brother in Mr. Purdy, who is eager 
o strike a blow for the endowment of research 
n the banking world. 

Mr. Purdy will astonish some of his com- 
mercial readers by his statement that the crisis 
following Alexander Collie & Co’s failure in 
1875 was greater than that which took place 
after the Overend & Gurney failure in 1866 
(p. 24). So far from this being the case, it is 
generally admitted that, notwithstanding the 
numerous failures of 1875, there was ne general 
collapse of credit. The Economist, to which 
Mr. Purdy refers in terms of the highest praise, 
bat which he does not appear to read carefully, 
had a short article on this subject on April 22nd, 
of this year. The article is occupied with an 
examination of the reasons why, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy commercial calamities of the year 
1875, there was no crisis and no panic, The 
reason is to be found mainly in the wise policy 
adopted by the governors of the Bank of Eng- 
land in keeping a large reserve of gold and 
notes :— 

“Ia former times, when great calamities hap- 
pened, the Bank till was empty; there was no suf- 
ficient fund to support credit. The bullion in the 
Bank, and the reserve in the Banking Department, 
at the most trying period of 1857, and the bullion 
at the corresponding periods of 1839 and 1837, 
ep Bullion 
£8,498, 000 
August, 1839 £2,405,000 
‘Ma'ch, 1837 £4,048,000 
Whereas, when Collie failed, the correepondin 
figures were— eo 


Reserve of Notes. 
ee. £2,155,000 








Bullion Reserve of Notes 
£23,843,000 £11,618,000 
And this caused the whole difference. There was 
no great apprehension, because it was universally 
felt that we had in hand a large sum to meet 
calamity.” 

It is curious to observe that, although Mr. 
Purdy notes the fact that, during the four 
months succeeding Collie’s failure, the average 
rate of discount was only 2% per cent. per 
annum, he yet thinks it right to speak of that 
period as one of great financial convulsion ; 
and he naively remarks that, throughout the 
recent “financial crisis,” no complaints have 
been heard against the Bank Charter Act. 
With a reserve of 35,461,000/. in the Bank of 
England, and money at 25 per cent., it is not 
very astonishing that the restrictions of the 
Act of 1844 were unfelt, and consequently un- 
complained of. 

Mr. Purdy is very severe upon the press for 
not having prophesied the present depression 
of trade. How little is there, he sighs, in the 
daily record of events in the public journals 
“to guide, in the future, the merchant or the 
banker.” In 1874 the tone of the press was 
the “reverse of melancholy,” and in the 
articles reviewing the condition of trade in 
that year the wisdom which would have fore- 
cast the depression of 1875 was conspicuous 
by its absence, It will be in the remembrance 
of Mr. Purdy’s readers that these strictures are 
not altogether deserved. The Budget estimates 
of the year 1874-5 were severely criticized by a 
considerable proportion of the daily papers be- 
cause the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted 
the novel method of caleulating the revenue of 
the coming year on the supposition that trade 
would continue to advance by the “leaps and 
bounds ” which had characterized its progress 
during the previous year. It was then said that it 
was dangerous to found the financial statement 
on this supposition, and many reasons were 
adduced to show that it was improbable that 
trade would be as progressive in the year 
1874-5 as it had been in the year 1873-4. 
But of these warnings Mr. Purdy takes no 
notice. The omission is characteristic of the 
manner in which his book is put together. 








The District of Bakarganj. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
THE country round the month of the Ganges 
has interesting peculiarities of its own, which 
deserved to be recorded, and now at last 
are minutely described. Mr. Beveridge is 
extremely accurate and painstaking; and 
although to English readers a smaller work 
would have been more acceptable, still, as a 
“manual,” his volume is praiseworthy, and 
throws considerable light on a portion of our 
Indian territory not well known before. It is 
the result of five years’ or so experience, and 
of subsequent research at the India Office 
library and the British Museum. Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s father was a writer of ability on Indian 
topics, and it is pleasant to see his son, 
though only beginning with an account of a 
humble district, treading in his steps with 
what has been called an “ historian-instinct.” 
The orthography is, as times go, exceptionally 
good. A careful map is prefixed. The 


By H. Beveridge. 


appendix is much too prolix, though it con- 
tains several interesting items of local infor- 
mation. 

We must now for the most part leave our 
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author, and speak for ourselves of Bakarganj, 
one of those districts of Bengal which stand 
alone, as our own fen-lands do. It is emi. 
nently a “sleepy land” of palms and rice- 
fields, and lazy rivers, and lazier men. Now 
and then, however, a cyclone swoops down 
upon it, or a brace of tigers depopulate a 
village, or an alligator, with a keen appetite, 
suddenly takes up his position at a frequented 
ford, or cobras do to men what rats do to the 
growing crops, or a sudden flood comes. The vil- 
lages are on embankments, these bordering 
swamps, and these again surrounding lakes, 
whose depths vary with the rainfall and river- 
heights. The whole soil of the districtis alluvial. 
The land is level everywhere, comparatively 
speaking. The greatestheight above sea-level in 
the whole district, which contains a large area, 
and now inhabited by more than 2,000,000 
souls, is about twenty-two feet! Some of the 
lakes are picturesque, being circled by reeds 
and dark with water-fowls, with king-fishers 
hovering over them, and great storks and 
cranes. 

With reference to the alluvial deposits of 
the Ganges, the reader will remember the 
striking words of Lyell :— 

“It is scarcely possible to present any picture 
to the mind which will convey any adequate con- 
ception of the mighty scale of this operation, so 
tranquilly and almost insensibly carried on by the 
Ganges. It may, however, be stated that if a fleet 
of about 2,000 ships, each freighted with 1,400 
tons of mud, were to sail down the river every 
hour of every day and night for four months con- 
tinuously, they would only transport to the sea a 
mass of solid matter equal to that borne down by 
the Ganges in the four months of the flood-season ! ” 


Can we, after this, be surprised at the fact 
that the Ganges is regarded by the pious 
Hindi as sacred, a divine emblem of irresist- 
ible power, a primeval way-mark, a messenger 
from heaven, conferring immortal bliss, and in 
itself divine ? 

Bakarganj first comes into notice about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Blockmann 
quotes from Ralph Fitch, who visited the 
country in 1586, and says :— 

“The king thereof is a Gentile (Hindi), a man 
very well disposed, and delighteth much to shoot 
ina gun, His country is very great and fruitful. 
.... The people are naked, except a little cloth 
about the waist. The women wear greet store of 
silver hoops about their necks and arms, ana their 
legs are xinged about with silver and copper, and 
rings made of elephants’ teeth.” 


In 1600 the indefatigable Jesuits were busy 
with their missions in the Gangetic delta, and 
some of them were murdered. In 1625, 
Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage’ refers to Bakarganj. 
Concerning all this the Jesuit Pimenta’s own 
letters are the most trustworthy information. 
Cesar Frederick, a Venetian merchnt, trading 
to India some fifty years before, was caught 
in one of the usual cyclones which infest the 
north end of the Bay of Bengal, and was 
driven on to an insular portion of Bakarganj. 
He thus describes the place :—‘‘ We found it 
a place inhabited, and to my judgment the 
fertilest land in all the world.” Some nine 
years after a Portuguese traveller visited the 
country. He also refers to the palms, the low- 
lying land, the cyclones, the rice-fields, &c, 

The earliest archeological memorial is a 
mosque on one of the islands, built in 1465. 
It is of brick, and, till lately, was surrounded 
by jungle. It bears an inscription,—‘‘ The 
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Prophet of God, on whom be peace, said, 


‘Whoso buildeth a mosque, God shall build 
for him seventy palaces.’ This mosque was 
built in the reign of the Sultan, the mighty 
pillar of Religion, Abu-al-Mozaffar Barbe 
Shah, son of the Sultan Mahmud Shah, by 
Khan Moazzam Ozyal, year of Hijira 870.” 
This mosque, a poor one, exists to-day, in 
charge of a fakir. B&karganj derived its 
name from one Aga Bakar, whose fortunes 
were somewhat strange, but whose history is 
too lengthy to be here recounted. 

Mr. Beveridge alludes to some natural 
phenomena of interest. One passage (p. 167) 
may be quoted. It refers to a phenomenon 
in one of the islands right out in the Bay 
of Bengal :— 

“T questioned Khela Mug about the curious 
phenomenon known by the name of the Barisal 
guns. He said that he heard them often in the 
beginning of the rains. He described the sound 
as being exactly like that of the discharge of a 
cannon, and said it appeared to have-no connexion 
with the tide, and that the noise was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the bore, or of the coming in 
of the breakers. The noises appeared to come 
from the north, south, and south-west. The state- 
ment that they sometimes come from the north is 
important, for hitherto we have supposed that no 
one ever got to the south of them. It is because 
that they are always heard from the south that 
the natives poetically represent them as caused 
— shutting and opening of Ravan’s gate in 

ylon. 

Mr. Beveridge proceeds to show that the 
phenomena are not caused by guns fired at 
marriage processions, nor by the falling in of 
river banks, nor by the sound of in-coming 
breakers. He adds (p. 168), “The conclusion, 
therefore, which I come to, is, that the sounds 
are atmospheric, and in some way connected 
with electricity.” 

The population of Bakarganj is to-day more 
than 2,000,000. The majority are Mohamme- 
dans; but it appears that religion matters 
little. The inhabitants commit forgery, perjure 
themselves, are constantly getting up quarrels, 
cheat, encroach on others’ lands, and set fire 
even to temples, so that, in as far as morality 
goes, Mr. Beveridge seems to consider at 
least a portion of the district in which he 
had thé felicity of living for five years one 
of the most horrible sinks of creation. This 
delectable locality is called the “ Subdivision 
of Perozpir” (p. 213). Then, no doubt because 
the richness of the soil enables man to live 
without doing hardly any work, there is 
scarcely any wealth, for no man hoards. Out 
of 400,000, there are only thirty or so persons 
worth 100/. a year! As Longfellow says of 
the home of Evangeline :— 

There the richest is poor, and the poorest lives in 
abundance. 

The native landlords generally prefer 
to reside elsewhere than amongst their 
tenants. Next to marrying and giving in 
marriage, swindling, idling his time away, 
getting up law-cases, and getting snapt up by 
alligators or swept off by cyclones, the native 
of Bakarganj best likes boat-racing, singing, 
theatrical performances, cock-fighting, pony- 
racing, gambling, drinking, smoking, opium- 
eating, and gossiping, especially at periodical 
fairs. The Brahmo Somaj entered Békar- 
ganj fifteen years ago, but the people did not 
come forward with subscriptions as they 
should, and the church languished, after the 
few existing Brihmos of zealous temperament 
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were nearly blown to paradise, with their 








temple and all, by a sudden hurricane a few 
years ago. Buddists in the Gangetic delta all 
belong to the Mug race. In 1872 the Chris- 
tians numbered 4,852 only, and the Baptists 
appear to be about as bad as the Episcopalians. 
Mr. Beveridge says :— 

“Mr. Bareiro was greatly befriended by Mr. 
Sturt (the collector, who was afterwards deyraded 
on account of defalcations in the treasury) and 
was made by him Superintendent of amp, He 
was a Baptist missionary for many y - but was 
at last removed on a c e of immorality. He 
then joined the Church of England, and set up-an 
opposition mission, which still exists,” &c. 

The extermination of wildanimalsis not rapid 
enough to please Mr. Beveridge, who (p. 393) 
offers some useful suggestions on the point. It 
appears crocodile - harpooning is quite feasible, 
and is practised by a tribe who are not, as they 
ought to be, subsidized or rewarded by Govern- 
ment. Leopards abound, and destroy a large 
number of sheep, goats, and oxen. But the 
greatest land pest is probably the cobra. 








Radulphi de Coggeshali Chronicon Anglica- 
num, De expugnatione Terre Sancte Li- 
bellus, Thomas Agnellus de Morte et Sepul- 
tura Henrici Regis Anglie Junioris, &c. 
Ex Codicibus Manuscriptis edidit Josephus 
Stevenson. In the Chronicles and Me- 
morials, published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 


THE Rolls Series of Chronicles now numbers 
sixty-six separate works, some of which fill 
two, three, four, five, or evefi® six volumes. 
Many are extremely useful: but the one 
under our present notice is perhaps one of the 
most unsatisfactory of the entire set. The 
Chronicle of Radulfus of Coggeshall, although 
in itself of no great importance in the general 
history of England, yet it is not altogether 
devoid of interest to those who take a delight in 
analyzing the conventional method of com- 
posing history, or in contemplating the gradual 
growth of monasticism in the Middle Ages; 
and this one work alone, with a correct de- 
scription of the manuscripts from which it has 
been transcribed and collated, and accompanied 
by a fairly extensive preface and index, would 
perhaps not have occupied quite so many of 
the Master of the Rolls’ sheets ; but scholars 
would certainly have been inclined to be more 
grateful to Mr. Stevenson for such a sub- 
stantial feast than for the rechauffé which 
has been huddled together in this volume. 
Although the learned editor did not consider 
that his readers would be likely to interest 
themselves in knowing where the “author's 
autograph copy ” is deposited, that “ has come 
down to us with all those corrections and 
additions to which reference has already been 
so frequently made in this Preface,” perhaps 
they will not be disappointed when they are 
told that the Cottonian Manuscript Vespasian 
D.X., in the British Museum, is evidently the 
one which Mr. Stevenson has taken for granted 
is the author's autograph, although he does not 
vouchsafe a single word of proof or evidence to 
show whether he is right or wrong in this 
statement. The manuscript may or may not 
be in the handwriting of Radulfus. The bur- 
den of proving that it is falls on Mr. Stevenson, 
if we are right in our conjecture that he made 
use of this volume for his edition. Sir Thomas 





Hardy considers that it “‘is apparently the 
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autograph of the author,” according to his 


‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ and yet that it “is 
written in a variety of hands, and has various 
insertions.” 

It might naturally be expected, in an edi- 
tion of a Chronicle published in accordance 
with the proposition of the Master of the Rolls, 
—“ that each chronicle or historical document 
to be edited should be treated in the same way ° 
as if the editor were engaged on an Editio 
Princeps, and for this purpose the most cor- 
rect text should be formed from an accurate 
collation of the best MSS.,”—that we should be 
told how often the text has been printed before, 
and by whom ; but Mr. Stevenson, who ig- 
nores the Master of the Rolls’ rule,—or rather 
suggestion,—“ that the editor should give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, of 
their age and peculiarities, that he should add 
to the work a brief account of the life and 
times of the author,” &c., cannot be expected 
to tell us, for example, that the text has been 
published by A. J. Dunkin, in 1852, in 4to., 
double columns, if Sir Thomas's description be 
correct ; but the title of the work is dated 
1856, according to Mr. Ward, in a tractate 
cited lower down. 

It is true that the foot-notes containing the 
collations refer to three manuscripts, as C., H., 
and V. The reader is left to surmise that C. 
signifies the Cottonian manuscript already 
mentioned, and there is just a possibility that 
H. may be the manuscript in the Heralds’ 
College, No. xi. f. 45; but, if so, and the col- 
lations appear to indicate that it is so, we have 
not to thank the editor for informing us of this, 
as, beyond the single letter H., he does not givea 
tittle of explanation to point to the fact. What V. 
may mean it must be left to the editor to explain. 
It may refer to a MS. at Paris, which formerly 
belonged to the abbey of St. Victor, and which 
“ furnished the learned Benedictine, Dom Mar- 
tene, with the source from which he published 
the edition given by him in his collections,—the 
only edition to which reference could be made 
up to the present time, when it is superseded 
by the paramount authority of the Cottonian 
autograph.” From this passage two things 
may be inferred—that Mr. Stevenson does not 
know Dunkin’s edition, and that our supposi- 
tion with regard to the Cottonian manuscript 
is correct. 

It would have been pleasant to have some- 
thing on record that would pass for the stipu- 
lated “brief account of the life and times of 
the author,” but this is a work yet to be satis- 
factorily performed. In the remarks upon 
the ‘ Libellus,’ or second treatise, included in 
the volume because the authorship of it has 
been ascribed to Ralph, but “upon grounds,” 
as we are expressly told, “which are open to 
grave objections,” is the following Lo 
“The assertion that they [the ‘Chronicon’ and 
‘ Libellus’] are to be ascribed to the same pen 
has probably arisen from the circumstance 
that they both occur in the same volume. 
But, to whatever source it be referred, it 
would appear to be untenable.” This is one 
of the most remarkable reasons ever put for- 
ward, with deliberate purpose, for perpetuating 
a literary union between two works which 
their editor cannot bring himself to look upon 
as the productions of the same person ; and the 
syllogism is somewhat as follows :—Ralph, of 
Coggeshall, wrote the ‘Chronicle’; some one 
asserts without reason that he wrote the 
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‘Libellus,’ therefore I will edit them both 

ther. The natural result is, of course, 
that some one hereafter will connect the 
authorship of the two treatises. 

After this kind of reasoning has once taken 
its designed hold upon the reader, he will be 
in some measure prepared for the other 
treatise which the volume comprises, viz.:— 
‘Magister Thomas Agnellus, Archdeacon of 
Wells, his discourse concerning the Death and 
Burial of King Henry the Younger,’ z.¢., King 
Henry the Second’s son—Henry Courtmantel (!) 
who was crowned King of England during the 
lifetime of his father, used a seal with the 
style of “Rex Anglorum dux Normannorum 
et comes Andegavorum,” according to the 
engraving in old Sandford’s ‘Genealogical 
History,’ and exercised other royal privileges. 
This little narrative is printed from a Manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library, containing the 
Archdeacon’s sermons ; and no other copy is 
known, according to Mr. Stevenson. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, in his ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ 
vol. ii. p. 449, tells us that nothing is known 


‘ of. the personal history of the author. He 


also informs us that this tract is printed at the 
end of the ‘Chronicon Radulphi Abbatis Cog- 
geshalensis,’ edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson; but this information was published 
in 1865, and here at last the Chronicle and 
its editor appear, but with different titles. 

It is difficult to say what connexion may 
exist between Ralph of Coggeshall and Master 
Thomas Agnellus, or what either of them has 
in common with Fulk Fitzwarren, the narra- 
tive of whose adventures, in Norman French, 
from the unique manuscript in the old Royal 
Collection (12, C. xii.) in the British Museum 
has been inserted into this volume for reasons 
as cogent as those which account for the intro- 
duction of the piece noticed above. Here 
there are grounds for complaining that 
not a word has been said in the Preface con- 
cerning the labours of M. Francisque Michel 
and of Mr. Thomas Wright upon this half-real, 
half-legendary tale of the daring hero, the pro- 
bable prototype of much that has been ascribed 
to Robin Hood. One very natural and per- 
tinent question is raised by the contemplation 
of this rare memorial of authentic and sober 
history—How is it that the printing of such 
important records of our national history as 
Beda’s ‘ History,’ Simeon of Durham, Florence 
of Worcester, Ordericus Vitalis, Malmesbury’s 
‘Gesta Regum,’ the Chartz Antique formerly 
in the Tower of London, and a quantity of 
similar materials— which are much needed, 
on account either of their being out of print, 
of their private publication, or of the imperfec- 
tions of their text,—is delayed, to make 
room for the trashy narrative (historically 
speaking) of Fulk Fitzwarren? Mr. Stevenson 
forgets to tell us of one, perhaps the most 
authentic, of Fulk’s doings, which, as it has 
a definite date assigned to it, is valuable as 
showing the period of his career, while the 
episode itself is not contained in the French 
tale. It is this :— 

“Fulco filius Warini fugit ij Nov. Julii in 
abbatiam Stanleye in Wiltes et ibi obsessus est 
cum sociis suis, fere ab omni provincia et a 
multis aliis qui illuc convenerant, quatuordecim 
diebus. Sed in pace ecclesiz salvus exivit, et re- 
conciliatus est in anno sequenti, mcci, mcctt.” 

This extract we give from two monastic 
chronicles not yet admitted into the Master 





of the Rolls’ series, although they have never 
been printed : the one is the Bodleian Digby, 
xi.; the other, the Cotton Cleopatra, A. 1. 

Of the extracts from the ‘Otia Imperialia’ 
of Gervase of Tilbury, all that can be said here 
is that this miscellaneous and comprehensive 
work, “ which may be justly regarded as an en- 
cyclopeedia of the literature of the Middle Ages,” 
deserves a separate and more complete treat- 
ment than has been afforded to it by Mr. 
Stevenson in the present volume. The Cot- 
tonian MS., Vespasian, E. iv., is one of the 
finest copies of the work. 

To return to the principal theme, before 
shutting up one of the most imperfect of the 
Rolls’ Series, there is a serious omission on 
the part of the editor which a critic is 
bound to take notice of in behalf of the 
memory of Ralph of Coggeshall himself, and 
of medizval literature. Here and there in his 
Chronicle the writer, speaking of himself, 
throws out hints which should have been care- 
fully followed up by one seeking to collect 
materials for his biography. At pp. 162, 163, 
he records his promotion to the Abbacy and 
his claims to literary notice in these words :— 
‘‘Anno mccvil. obiit domnus Thomas, abbas 
quintus de Cogeshal, cui successit domnus 
Radulfus, monachus ejusdem loci, qui hanc 
Chronicam .. . descripsit, ac quasdam visiones, 
quas a venerabilibus viris audivit, fideliter an- 
notare ad multoram zdificationem curavit.” 
Respecting these visions, the editor says not 
a word ; he does not even regret his inability 
to find them hidden away under the mass of 
anonymous literary fiction in which medi- 
eval manuscripts abound. But the whole 
thing has been worked out, and the identifi- 
cation of the ‘ Vision of Thurkill’ as one of 
the Visiones which Abbot Ralph committed 
to writing has been most satisfactorily handled 
by Mr. H. L. D. Ward, in the Journal of the 
British Archzological Association, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 420-459, 1875, where the whole text of 
the vision is printed from the Royal MS. 13, 
D. v., and its relation to Coggeshall carefully 
established. 

What a capital work Mr. Stevenson could 
have given us, deserving the title of ‘Opera 
Omnia Radulphi Abbatis de Coggeshall,’ if 
he had simply thrown to the winds the 
‘Libellus de expugnatione Terrze Sancte,’ the 
‘Sermo’ of Master Thomas Agnellus, the 
amusing anecdotes of Fulk, altogether out of 
place in sober going history, and the extracts 
from Gervase of Tilbury’s work, which must 
hereafter find a place, in its completeness, in 
the Rolls’ series, and in their stead brought 
together the Chronicles, entitled the ‘ Chroni- 
con Anglicanum’ and ‘Chronicon Terre 
Sanctz’ (the ‘ Libellus de Motibus Anglicanis 
sub Johanne Rege’), and the ‘ Vision of Thur- 
kill’! If he had been able to recover the other 
vision,—perhaps that of the monk of “ Streflur 
in Gualiis,” an identical expression occurring 
both in the Chronicle, at p. 141, and in the 
‘Vision of Thurkill’ (Preface),—the work would 
have been one of the best, as it is in its pre- 
sent condition one of the most unsatisfactory 
of the series into which it has been incor- 
porated. 








By Walter White. 


Holidays in Tyrol. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
Or holiday-making doubtless there are as 
many ways as there are holiday-makers, and 





every man has his own theory about the best 
method of repairing the waste of his brain ; 
but two are pre-eminently characteristic of the 
British professional man. The one consists in 
changing your sky indeed, but in other re- 
spects retaining in surroundings and mode of 
life, as far as possible, all that characterizes 
your life in England. For people who like 
this method have been called into existence 
such establishments as those at Miirren and the 
Riffel, where some scores of English men, 
women, and children will in a week or so be 
happily installed, gossiping, flirting, eating 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, as they have 
done for the last ten months; enjoying the 
society of Rugby masters and Cambridge dons, 
and gazing with admiration upon some hero 
emeritus of the Alpine Club, who revisits periodi- 
cally the scenes of his former exploits, but 
confines himself now to criticism of his dege- 
nerate successors. The outside observer would 
have said that, but for “the name of the 
thing,” and the slightly larger number of your 
acquaintance, towards whom a journey to 
Switzerland gives you that feeling of supe- 
riority which the fact of having been where 
your neighbour has not is wont to confer, a 
month at Brighton would have given nearly 
as much repose, but we suppose he would be 
mistaken. The advantage, however, to the 
world at large is great. No one, we imagine, 
ever has had, or ever will have, the audacity to 
publish ‘A Month at Miirren,’ or ‘ Rambles 
about the Riffel,’ or ‘Peeps at Pontresina.’ 
So the critics at least profit. Others, however, 
there are who, with more reason, as it seems 
to us, find that a complete change, for mind 
no less than for body, is the only real holiday; 


and, therefore, strike out of the usual tracks, . 


crowded with all that is more essentially 
British, and seek, if possible, to find some 
happy place where the English tongue is only 
heard when two Englishmen come there in 
company, and where, as once happened to us, 
the better educated inhabitants ask whether 
it is “* Meer” or “See” that separates England 
from France. There, at least, the most insig- 
nificant unit among the millions of London 
may feel for a week or two that he is a person 
of importance, that a score or two of pairs of 
eyes look with interest on his daily move- 
ments, and that after his departure his name, 
in a form more or less adapted to the local 
dialect, will survive at least long enough to 
perplex the next Englishman. who comes that 
way. There English politics and English 
gossip become an empty dream ; and but for 
the occasional quotation of the exchange on 
London in an old number of the Neue Freie 
Presse, he might pass his days— 
Anciliorum et nominis et toge 
Oblitus, zterneque Veste, 

forgetting the land where fires have to be. 
always burning, and basking in the sun of a 
southern latitude, with the breezes of the 
Alps to temper it. Unluckily, however, when 
the true Briton has found out a pleasant place 
of this kind, he is like a hen with one egg, 
and must needs set up his little cry, and tell 
all the world of bis discovery ; but the more 
his example is followed, the less will remain 
of that solitude which formed the original 
attraction of the place. 

Blame of this kind does not attach to Mr. 
White, for with regard to his special dis- 
covery, Paneveggio, a solitary inn and 
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little more between Predazzo and Primiero, 
it would appear that he did not write until 
the mischief had been already done, and the 
lace had become popularized. We gather 
that he at least has little intention of going 
there again. This very place, Paneveggio, is 
a strong instance of the way in which every 
available spot in the Alps is being laid hold 
of by English and other tourists. In 1862, 
Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill speak of it as 
a lonely hospice, a place where “the possibility 
of being shut up for a day or two was not 
pleasant to think of,” and where the bedrooms 
were “forlorn curtainless dens”; Mr. White, 
a few years later, finds beds sufficiently soft 
and clean, “and each room contains a large 
earthenware stove, whereby additional warmth 
may be had in case of need. . . Of course the 
butter aud milk excel, and, in other par- 
ticulars, the diet is ample and the food good.” 
A year or two after, artists, professors, engi- 
neers, and a priest, from Trent and elsewhere, 
have made their appearance, and there are 
glimpses even of an Archduke ; and now anew 
road, “carrossable,” as the French say, will 
soon connect, if it has not so done already, 
Predazzo with Primiero, making a fresh line 
of access between Deutsch- and Wiailsch-Tirol. 
This reminds us that Mr. White is not, to 
our thinking, correct where he speaks of a 
decline of the German element in South Tyrol. 
No doubt, in some of the purely Italian 
valleys, you find that the younger generation 
do not know German, while their fathers speak 
it fluently. This is eminently the case in Val 
Fassa ; but the reason is that, with the extreme 
liberality which now characterizes all its purely 
domestic arrangements, the Austrian govern- 
ment no longer requires its “ Welsh” subjects 
to learn any other than their own tongue. In 
the case of the little town of Neumarkt, which 
he takes for an example, Mr. White has been, 
we think, misled by the exceedingly Italian 
appearance of the natives. If he had spent 
an afternoon in the little inn, where the local 
gentry come to enjoy their post-meridian game 
of cards, he would soon agree with Baedeker 
that, in spite of figs, mulberries, and black 
beards, Neumarkt is “‘iiberwiegend Deutsch.” 
Of the other two places whose names appear 
on the title-page of Mr. White's volame, one, 
Kufstein, is well known to all travellers be- 
tween Munich and Italy as the frontier 
station, where Bavarian and Austrian officials 
seem to entertain an amicable rivalry as to 
which can examine luggage most perfunctorily. 
It is a pleasant little town, boasting first-rate 
beer, and an excellent swimming bath, like all 
garrison towns in Austria: likewise a charming 
variety of coinage. There must be some 
interesting excursions to be made thence 
among the mountains which form the southern 
boundary of the Inn valley. The other place 
at which Mr. White seems to have made some 
stay, Klobenstein, is on the Ritten plateau 
above Botzen, which the traveller from the 
Seisser Alp seés across the narrow defile of 
the Kunter’s Weg, looking as if all, from the 
point where he is, formed the continuous floor 
of one vast valley, instead of being cleft by 
the roaring Eisack, 2,000 feet and more below. 
Klobenstein appears to be a favourite “ Som- 
merfrisch ” for the inhabitants of Botzen, the 
situation of which, charming as it is, is of a 
nature to render the summer heat almost in- 
supportable. 








Mr. White will pardon us for point- 
ing out what must be considered a blemish on 
his otherwise very pleasant book. Why 
should he think it necessary to take every 
opportunity which offers for a sarcastic remark 
on the religion of the people among whom he 
likes to spend his summer holidays? No 
doubt the impatient and footsore traveller is 
apt to wish that they would devote to the im- 
provement of the mountain paths a little of the 
ingenuity which is now expended on the erec- 
tion of crucifixes and “ Bildstéckle”. in every 
available spot ; but it is rather tod much to 
accuse them of not knowing “the difference 
between praying and saying of prayers” be- 
cause a girl happened to look round when the 
strange Englishman came into a church. After 
all, it may be doubted whether the “ priest- 
ridden” Tyrolese are less moral or honest than 
their Protestant neighbours in enlightened 
Switzerland; certainly they are far more 
courteous and friendly. Englishmen are quite 
apt enough to regard the rest of Europe merely 
as a playground assigned tothem by Providence, 
and the inhabitants thereof as curious animals 
existing merely for their diversion or study ; 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. White should 
have, to some extent, by his example encou- 
raged this feeling, which is only worthy of 
the most obtuse British Philistine—a class to 
which, as we need hardly say, he by no means 
belongs. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Three Brides. By C. M. Yonge. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) : 

Passion and Fashion. By the Duke de Medina 
Pomar. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Gervase Sacheverill : an Episode of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Theodore Howard 
Galton. (Burns & Oates.) 

Griffith's Double. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


‘Tue Turee Brives’ is not to be recom- 
mended to a person who wishes for the first 
time to become acquainted with Miss Yonge’s 
writings. Nothing but previous experience, 
and consequent faith in her capacity for keep- 
ing clear in her own mind the various branches 
of the most fertile family tree, and for in- 
dividualizing them so as to make them, after a 
short time, equally clear to the minds of her 
readers, can bring the reader through the first 
chapter, in which he is introduced to five 
brothers, one of whom has a different name 
from the others, and to the wives of the three 
elder, all brought or sent home at once, and 
all intended to represent different types of 
character. They are all good, each in her own 
way ; although, as is usual with Miss Yonge, 
perhaps a little too “ unmixed,” and a little 
too like the personified vices and virtues of 
the old mysteries. Cecil, the wife of the 
eldest brother, Mr. Raymond Charnock Poyn- 
sett, is his cousin on the father’s side, and has 
a great belief in the qualities of Charnocks 
generally, and her own branch of the family 
in particular. Lady Rosamond, married to 
the Rev. Julius Charnock, is the daughter of 
a poor Irish earl, and represents natural good- 
ness, as opposed to the rather self-conscious 
piety of her sisters-in law; for Anne, or Mrs. 
Miles Charnock, whose husband is a naval 
officer, has been brought up among Calvinist 
missionaries at the Cape, while Cecil only sees 





salvation in the ways of the res le “ high 
and dry” school. It is the oer oe ae 
Julius, who is, we suppose, meant for the 
strong man of the story, in spite of the author's 
fancy of making him an Albino, belongs to 
the school which, for want of a better name, 
may still be called Tractarian, ¢.c. that which 
holds the highest “Catholic” doctrine, with- 
out being attracted by the vulgar pseudo- 
Popery of a later development. Consequently 
he becomes an object of suspicion to Anne, 
who “does not think Julius is a Christian.” 
Another difficulty arises on this wise, Ray- 
mond in former days has lost his heart to a 
cértain Camilla Vivian. They were indeed 
engaged ; but, a better match having turned 
up, in the person of an old Lord Tyrrell, he 
was thrown over; and now Lady Tyrrell ap- 
pears as mischief-maker. Cecil discovers her 
husband’s former history, and an estrangement 
is beginning, fostered by Lady Tyrrell, now a 
widow, maliciously, and involuntarily by a 
Mrs. Duncombe, who is a representative of 
the “woman's rights” school, and, to the 
credit of Miss Yonge’s fairness be it said, by 
no means a disagreeable specimen of the class. 
However, in due time arrives an epidemic 
fever, which plays much the same part as the 
cholera in Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago.’ They 
all have it, more or less. Raymond dies, after 
arriving at a better understanding with his 
wife. Lady Tyrrell also dies. Cecil 
through it as a patient, Anne and Julius as 
helpers of the sick. A young curate, more 
addicted to cricket than to the Greek Testa- 
ment, sees it in both capacities ; and generally 
the péripétie of the story is brought about by 
it. Frank Charnock, a younger brother, who 
is in love with Lady Tyrrell’s younger sister, 
and has been thwarted throughout by Lady 
Tyrrell herself, is the chief gainer; for an 
understanding is come to, by means familiar 
to every experienced novel-reader. It is im- 
ible, however, now to pursue the fortunes 
of the whole family; and, indeed, Miss 
Yonge herself seems to feel the difficulty 
of so doing, for the youngest brother, 
Charlie, who takes a prominent part in 
the opening, disappears altogether before 
the end of the first volume. There is 
another subordinate story, about a young man 
who was accused of embezzling, and is cleared, 
which does not really concern the main. plot 
at all; but this is strongly characteristic of 
Miss Yonge. She seems, as it were, to tell 
simply a certain portion of the life of certain 
people, leaving out nothing that happened to 
them during the time over which her story 
extends. There is no reason, as she has shown 
before now, why this period should not be 
prolonged ad infinitum, or, at all everts, so 
far as is consistent with not trespassing on the 
domain of prophecy ; and while, no douLt, this 
proves her wonderful power of imagination, it 
detracts from the artistic merits of her stories. 
They become, in fact, fictitious chronicles 
rather than novels—a result to be regretted, 
because it will prevent her, with knowledge of 
human natureand a senseof humour fully equal, 
in our opinion, to that even of Miss Austen, 
from ever attaining to the first rank among 
female novelists. If she had written a tenth 
of what she has, she would in all probability 
have been a far ter writer. 
Hitherto the Duke of Medina Pomar has 
only bored us with his spiritualistic vagaries ; 
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but now he disgusts us. No one would wish 
to speak harshly of a young author, and a 
foreigner who has acquired our language with 
remarkable quickness ; but, at the same time, 
it is difficult to express too strongly disappro- 
bation of a story which professes to give a 
picture of London manners and customs, and 
in so doing imitates the worst style of the 
prurient fictions of Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds. 
The practice of introducing well-known names 
under transparent disguises, and the unsavoury 
gossip of the Divorce Court, should be left to 
the one or two organs of back-stairs scandal 
which still exist ; and we would add that it is 
not usual in respectable English fiction to place 
the scene of one or more chapters in a notorious 
brothel It is not a brilliant joke to head 
every chapter with the name of some well- 
known novel, placing underneath, “ Not by 
Anthony Trollope,” or whoever the author of 
that novel may be. As regards English 
society, some more experienced friend seems 
to have been hoaxing the Duke of Medina 
Pomar. We would advise him in future to 
devote as much labour as he must have given 
to theacquisition of the English language, to the 
observation of English manners and customs. 
Even if then he cannot write a good novel, he 
will at least learn that, in ‘Fashion and 
Passion,’ he has written a very bad one. 

Mr. Galton is a good creature and has set him- 
self to write a “goody” book. He dedicates 
it to Dr. Newman, and he explains his object 
to be “an endeavour to foster an increasing 
interest. in the old champions of the faith in 
England” — the faith is, of course, the 
“Catholic” faith. Is it because history is too 
strong meat for the general body of the faithful 
that year by year there must needs be poured 
forth a stream of washy fiction for the diversion 
or edification of susceptible devotees? Be it 
as it may, the novelettes which our Roman 
Catholic friends most delight to honour are 
almost invariably of one single type, and the 
** fiction-founded-upon-fact” literature is with 
them especially in favour. Indeed, they seem to 
be the only people who believe any longer in the 
“novel with a purpose.” Mr. Galton pursues 
his purpose after the usual method. We assume 
that he is a Worcestershire man ; he certainly 
has been up and down in his native shire till 
he knows it well, and has some pleasant little 
gossip to communicate about its old houses 
and their former occupants. He is an authority 
on matters genealogical and architectural within 
the limits of his own observation; and in a 
walking tour we can believe he would prove 
@ simply delightful companion, if you did not 
take him out of his own beat. If he has no 
eye for the beauties of nature and no appreci- 
ation of the picturesque, he is nevertheless an 
interesting Dry-as-dust in his own way—a 
devout Romanist, pensively indignant at the 
wrongs which his co-religionists suffered a 
century or two back, and a man with just 
enough. of chivalry to side with the persecuted 
at all times, provided they be not blatant, 
vulgar, or riotous. We suspect that, if Mr. 
Galton could havefollowed his own inclination, 
he would have written a county history, 
but. that: is a long business, and the longing 
for literary fame was too much for his self- 
restraint, so he has broken out in a novelette. 
His historic studies, however, hampered him, 
his. religious. prejudices carried him along, 


the story, of necessity, took the form of a | 





“ fiction - founded - upon - fact,” and ‘Gervase 
Sacheverill’ is the result. Mr. Galton calls it 
an “ episode ”—an episode in what? 

The chief interest of the story lies in the 
adventures of Father Wall, who is an historic 
personage, and whose apprehension and trial 
are flimsily worked up out of Challoner’s 
‘ Missionary Priests,’ from which the details 
of the story are taken, with little or no altera- 
tion. The attempt to depict the excitement 
and panic occasioned by the lies of that arch- 
scoundrel, Titus Oates, is lamentably feeble, 
and the general notion that Mr.: Galton has 
conceived of the state of society in the reign 
of Charles the Second is derived from 
Macaulay’s History, and is preposterously 
false. Mr. Galton must write no more 
‘stories ” if he desires to win literary fame 
Genealogy, not fiction, is his forte. His de- 
scriptions are melancholy, and suggest the 
necessity of many a pregnant et cetera. His 
characters ride over miles of country where 
no flower blooms or dog barks; we are led to 
believe that there were no horses in Worcester- 
shirein theseventeenth century—only “steeds” 
and “jennets” and “chargers.” All the 
people said—no! they didn’t say, they 
* quoth” — “methinks” and “albeit” and 
“yea.” “Good dames” are described as 
“‘ matutinal in their habits,” and young gentle- 
men “consume their coffee,” and when the 
lovers got to understand one another, they 
‘* spent several hours of as perfect bliss as is 
compatible with our frail human existence.” 
If a curious inquirer wishes to know more, he 
is tantalized by the warning that “these 
scenes are usually better imagined than de- 
scribed, unless by the pen of some such tran- 
scendent. artist as he who wrought (sic) the 
tale of Juliet’s love for Romeo, or the Moor’s 
for Desdemona.” But when a “word painter” 
is not a “transcendent artist,” what is he to 
do? 

Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the success 
which is earned by a well-thought-out and 
elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental 
tokens of both humorous and pathetic insight. 
The plot turns on the scheming of an adven- 
turer to gain the hand and fortune of a young 
Australian heiress. It is too complicated to 
be given in an abstract, and is related in the 
first person by several of the leading actors,— 
the widow of John Pemberton, whose daughter 
is the object of Geoffrey Dale’s machinations ; 
Audrey Dwarris, a charmingly simple young 
country lady, who is the Pembertons’ cousin, 
and whose narrative of her lifein an English 
village connects itself intimately with the 
Australian story ; and Lady Olive Despard, a 
friend of the Dwarrises, whose own early his- 
tory fits in euriously with the events which 
affect the fortunes of her younger friends. All 
these narrators tell their tales more succegs- 
fully and with more individuality than is 
often the case when authors adopt this bold 
machinery, and all of them succeed in leaving 
a most favourable impression of their own 
very distinct characters, while dwelling in 
their narratives upon the occurrences which 
befall their friends. Mary Pemberton, though 
her life is soon closed by the loss of the ship 
in which she is returning from Australia, is 
a nobly conceived character. Her conduct to 
her husband, in the trying circumstances of 
Edward Randall's appearance and death in her 
husband’s house, is but the prelude to a con- 





sistent course of high-minded unselfishness, 
For Ida, who is in some sense the leading 

of the tale, we care but little, though she is 
too good a girl to have got herself into the 
scrape with Dale, and one is glad when she 
is extricated from it. Audrey pleases us 
much, and in nothing more than her devotion 
to her friend Madeleine, the description of 
whom in the first volume is an admirable 
piece of writing. Lady Olive is also a good 
specimen of a kindly Irish gentlewoman. 
Altogether, there is much satisfaction to be 
derived from a book which, though dealing 
with not a few darker traits of human nature, 
shows much appreciation of womanly character 
of the nobler sort. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A Grammar of the Latin Language. By Leon- 
hard Schmitz, LL.D. (Collins, Son & Co.) 
A cLEaR and intelligent statement of the princi 
facts of the Latin language will be found in thi 
volume. The author has been careful to present 
the results obtained through the progress of com- 
parative philology, and the arrangement followed is 
atoncesounder and simpler than that of the ordinary 
grammars. The book deserves to be introduced 
into schools, 


Notes to Scott's ‘Waverley’ By H. W. Eve. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Ir is impossible to speak highly of these notes. 
How can boys be expected, if they are tormented 
with the “cram” heaped up in this volume, to 
acquire any healthy love of literature? Mr. Cal- 
verley in jest once drew up an examination-paper 
on ‘ Pickwick’; Mr. Eve in sober earnest supplies 
examination-papers on ‘ Waverley’! The notes 
betray a singular lack of judgment. Mr. Eve has 
heaped together a great deal of miscellaneous in- 
formation, but without considering the capacity 
of those for whom he writes. In one passage 
thinks it necessary to say, “Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
wrote dramas together”; and adds, in the spirit of 
Prof. Ward, “They are among the authors respon- 
sible for bring'ng on the stage the loathsome im- 
morality that so justly roused the indignation of 
the Puritans against the theatre.” Yet in another 
note he takes for granted that the reader knows 
who Farquhar was. We have only: noticed one 
mistake. The present Don Carlos is not the gon 
of the Don Carlos of the first Spanish Civil War, 
but the grandson. 


Grammaire des Grammaires. Questionnaire par 
A. Motteau. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

A Grammar of the Portuguese Language. By A. 
Elwes. (Same publishers.) 

Tue first of these books is a series of questions on 

the well-known grammar of M. de Fivas. Mr. 

Elwes’s grammar is fairly good. The exercises 

are not, Takew, likely to be of much use, and 

should have been omitted, or improved and pub- 

lished by themselves, 


P. Vergilii Aineidos, Lib. XI. Edited by A, 
Sidgwick. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Sipewick’s notes are excellent, and the 

volume shows signs of the care and pains he in- 

variably bestows on the authors he edits. 


Logic. By W.5S. Jevons. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuts is a clear and interesting introduction to the 
study of Logic. The author has evidently taken 
pains with it, and used abundance of examples to 
illustrate the subject. 
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DANTE IN THE RUE DU FOUARRE. 
Questi, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo, 
E il lume d’ uno spirto, chein pensieri 
Gravi a morir gli parve esser tardo. 
M Che, legrendo wel Vico degitstram 
Sillogizzd invidiosi veri —Pard., x. 183-8. 

No quarter of Paris has experienced to so great 
an extent the transforming influence of the Magi- 
cian’s wand as le Quartier Latin. Those who knew 
it forty years ago, and have not watched the pro- 
gress of its metamorphosis since, would scarcely 
be able to recognize it. But, notwithstanding its 
external changes, the Quartier Latin possesses in 
itself, to use the words of M. de Banville, a 
spiritual vitality, a something like a soul, which 
not all the hammers and the pickaxes of workmen 
are able to destroy. Though the beau-monde has 
invaded it, and splendid levards have taken 
the place of dark and dangerous streets, yet, not 
far removed from these new and fashionable 
haunts, we may still find a few localities where the 
old conditions and features remain, and one of 
these is the Rue du Fouarre. This street, origin- 
ally called Rue de I'Ecole, was once famous for its 
schools of Philosophy, which occupied both sides 
of it; nov ons side is in part taken up by the 
original buildings of the Hétel-Dieu, the front of 
which extends along the Quai de Montebello, and 
are connected by a bridge with the main body of 
the Hespital, subsequently erected on the oppasite 
side of the Seine. The street.obtained its present 
name, Straw Street in old French, from fourrage, 
hay or straw, being sold there for the use of the 
students. In Dante’s days, and for nearly two 
centuries later, up to 1500, no seats were provided 
in the schools for the accommodation of those who 
frequented them, and it was usual for the students 
to carry in bundles of hay or straw to seat them- 
selves on during the lectures. The learned Qui- 
cherat, quoted by M. de Banville, states :—“ Sauf 
la chaire du professeur, les classes n’avaient ni 
bancs, ni siéges d’aucune sorte; elles étaient 
jonchées de |r pendant lhiver et @herbe fraiche 
pendant l’été. Les éléves devaient se vautrer dans 
cette lititre soi-disant pour faire acte d’humilité.” 
When the ex-prior of the Florentine Republic 
attended these schools, did he also carry in a bundle 
of straw to sit upon like the rest, or was he con- 
tented to share a litter with his neighbour? Either 
way it was for him an act of deep humility, but, 
in the pursuit of his favourite science, the love of 
Beatrice constrained him. Possibly the remem- 
brance of what he then submitted to may have 
suggested the simile used by his old master, 
Brunetto Latini, where he alludes to Dante's 
neighbours in Florence, “le bestie Fiesolane,” 
making straw of themselves (Inf., xv. 73-8). 

Dante would appear to have had fittle love for 
the French nation generally, and their rulers he 
hated (Purg., xx. 43-96). But he was familiar with 
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their ; Branetto Latini had written in it 
his famous treatise ‘Li Livres dou Tresor,’ and had 
pronounced it preferable to his native Florentine, 
for which unnatural offence the patriotic poet is by 
some supposed to have taken occasion to put his 
old master in Hell. Dante went to Paris in 1308, 
and quitted it in 1310 to join the newly-elected 
Emperor, Henry of Luxembourg, who was then 
on ‘his way to Italy. It is very uncertain if Dante 
had been in Paris before, the embassy to the Ki 

of France, ascribed to him by Filelfo, has receiv 

very little credit, and the words in which it is 
related would apply better to Brunetto Latini than 
to his pupil ; this apocryphal visit has been assigned 
to 1295. If Dante went to Paris then, it was in 


the character of a political envoy, and not, asthe. 


lover of Beatrice, to study scholastic theology. 
Fifty years after the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1200, Robert de Sorbon, the 
name of a small village of the Ardennes, who was 
Canon of Cambray, and afterwards of Paris, and 
chaplain to St. Louis (Louis the Ninth), founded 
a small society of secular ecclesiastics, doctors in 
theology, who were to live together and teach the 
science of the time to poor students reduced almost 
to mendicity, a limited number of whom, of dif- 
ferent nations, were to be maintained gratuitously. 
Was Dante one of these? The Sorbonne was the 
grand school of the theology of the Middle Ages, 
its home and sanctuary. Dante, after havin 
experienced the bitter consequences of politica’ 
life, turned his thoughts once more to that which 
in early days had been his chief delight, and re- 
solved to proceed to Paris, possibly as a poor 
student, almost begging his way, as he hints in the 
“ Convito” (Trat. I. cap. 3), “ peregrino, quasi men- 
dicando, sono andato,” and there feed to his soul’s 
content on the spiritual food which most he loved. 
The father of Giovanni Boccaccio was in Paris at 
the same time, and Dante may, perhaps, have gone 
furnished with recommendations to Florentine 
friends and correspondents, but of this we know 
nothing ; all that the poet has chosen to tell us of 
Paris is that a very famous professor of theology, 
named Sigieri, highly commended by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, lecturing in the vico degli strami, 
“Sillogizzd invidiosi veri.” Of all the glorious 
spirits of philosophers and theologians in the 
eaven of the Sun, the symbol of intellectual light 
and its eternal abode, none is more recommended 
by Thomas Aquinas, the Angel of the Schools, to 
the admiration of Dante than Sigieri, whose name 
and fame oi has rescued fromoblivion. Who 
this Sigier, Séguier, or Siger was remained for a 
long time a very enigma to commentators and 
critics ; his own nation knew him not; neither 
the ‘Biographie Universelle’ nor the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale’ mentions him. The old 
commentators repeat only what Dante had said, 
except his son Pietro, who, in the commentary 
printed by Lord Vernon, adds that he was of Bra- 
bant :—“TItem Sigerium, qui magnus philosophus 
fait et theologus, natione de Brabantia, et qui legit 
diu in vico straminum Parisiis, ubi philosopbia 
legitur.” The Ottimo copies what had been said by 
Jacopo della Lana, Benvenuto and Buti say even 
less; buttheeditor of the latter, Crescentino Gianini, 
tells us in a note:—“ Dante conobbe a Parigi 
questo maestro Sigeri-di-Brabante” : if this were so, 
it must have been before 1300, Our countryman 
Cary, with all the resources of the National 
Library at command, could get no nearer to this 
eminent professor than Sigibert de Gembloux, or 
Gemblours, born in the Brabant Frangais towards 
1030, who became the head of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Saint - Vincent of Metz, was a very 
man, and in the struggle between Pope Hildebrand 
(Gregory the Seventh) and the Emperor Henry the 
‘ourth, maintained that had no right to 
depose him : Sigibert died ber 5, 1112. It 
is not quite true what a more recent translator of 
Dante has said, that Siger’s name “has perished 
out of literary history, and survives only in the 
verse of Dante, and the notes of his commen- 
oa It survives in the records of ~ Sorbonne, 
and in some ious manuscripts which are there 
preserved. We are i indebted to the late M. Victor 


Montor, in his ‘ Histoire de Dante Alighieri,’ for 
— in a longand most valuable note (pp. 122-4), 
brought together the resultsof LeClerc’s researches. 
This.is the source from whence some recent com- 
mentators have gathered their information without 
due acknowledgment. The individual in 
tion was Sigerus, or Segerus, de Brabant, the same, 
it would appear, as Siger de Courtray, one of ‘the 
early ecclesiastics of the college founded by Robert 
de Sorbon in 1250, and who, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, enjoyed a reputation almost 
equal to that of Aquinas himself, of whom he was 
@ devoted follower, and, bya will made 
before 1300, left to the poor students of the theo- 
logical faculty of the Sorbonne a collection of 
Aquinas’s works, An anonymous ‘writer of the 
. ; 8 of him as “ oo ee doctor 
ilosophie, cujus eram tum disci magister 
erus de Brabantia.” -His bold syllogistio mode 
of teaching drew down upon him the envy.and 
hatred of inferior men. Thomas Aquinas examined 
with the same perfect self-confidence the converse 
as well as the proof of the most vital religious 
truths ; to use the words of Dean Milman, hewas 
“nearly as consummate a sceptic, almost 
as he was a divine and theologian.” Siger follo 
his example, and the consequence was that, in 1278, 
he was summoned on the charge of heresy before the 
tribunal of the Inguisitor Simon de Val, but was 
acquitted. Possibly the expression “ invidiosi 
veri,” used by Dante, may allude to the persecu- 
tion he underwent. 

The Rue du Fouarre was known{{to Petrarea, 
who calls it “ fragosus Straminam vicus.” Frederic 
Lock, writing of it a short time previous to 1867, 
says, “La rue du Fouarre, prés de ’Hétel-Dieu, 
est encore presque, par exception, aussi étroite et 
aussi sombre qu’é i'époque ou Dante y venait 
étudier et, peut-étre, regrettant Ji son soleil et son 
ciel d’Italie, commengait & réver de l’enfer.” Few 
birds of e through Paris will care to go in 
search of the Rue du Fouarre, unless they may 
happen to be devout Dantophilists to whom 

ing touching the Master is dear and 4 
Bat the street has a claim of its own on the-lovers 
of the picturesque as well as on the levers of 
Dante; it affords a marvelloasly fine view of the 
transept of Notre Dame, with its rose window and 
elegant spire, on the opposite side of the river, the 
street cutting off lateral objects and a 
the attention of the spectator on the i 
architecture alone. The Rue du Fouarre is not 
difficult to find, it is in a line with the at 
the back of the Hétel-Dieu in the Place du Parvis 
in front of Notre Dame; this bridge crosses the 
Seine to the Quai de Montebello and the Quai 
Saint-Michel, and we descend into the street from 
the former. The length of this descent is about 82 
feet, that of the street beyond about 320 feet ; the 
width varies, in the widest past it does not exceed 
30 feet, including the foot pavements; it is 
ao de la Boucherie, and ends in 
the Rue e. On the right hand, 
from the Quai, is a portion of the Hével-Dieu 
which is connected with another portion of the 
Hospital beyond the Rue de la Boucherie by a 
narrow covered bridge over the street. At the left 
hand corner is a wine shop, and beyond it are the 
premises of a carpenter, where a notice informs us 
that furnished chambers and cabinets are to let, 
such as are fitted for poor students to . 
Rue du Fouarre is now a , very shabby, 
prove. page ome tra off my hat as I 

it, just as if entering a church—s ciroum- 
stance which drew the attention of the carpenter, 
who was standing at bis door,.and who seemg me 
walk up and down and across in a very business- 
like sort of way looked sorely puzzled, and pro- 
bably thought that I had some design upon the 
venerable vico degli strams; and so | had, but not 
exactly what he may have i ed. As one side 
of the street is formed in part by the old buildings 





of the Hétel-Dieu, which will be removed when 
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the new Hospital, now in progress elsewhere, is 
complete}, great changes may here be expected, and, 
possibly, Rue du Fouarre will soon disappear ; if 
80, it is to be hoped that the name will be con- 
tinued, or some equivalent substituted which 
shall for ever preserve the tradition of the street 
having been frequented by Dante. 

H. GC, Bartow. 








PRE-HISTORIC NAMES FOR MAN AND MONEEY. 
32, St. George’s Square, S. W. 

Tue Rev. W. Ridley, in his work on the Aus- 
tralian languages (‘Kamilaroi, &c.,’ Sydney, 1866, 
p. 17), says, “In all parts of Eastern Australia, 
the Aborigines apply the word, which commonly 
signifies spirit, demon, or angel, to the white man. 
‘About oreton Bay makoron and mudhere 
signify ghost, and each of these words is applied 
to white men. So the Namoi and Barwan 
“lacks call white men wunda.” 

Under Kamilaroi, he gives: Australian aboriginal, 

wrri; white man, wunda. 

In the Timne of Africa, man is wandunt and 
wunt (and possibly wandi), and the plural is 
afomarunt. The latter is seemingly afom-aruni, 
but the forms aruni and moro are both found in 
Africa, the latter in Toronka. 

First, it is to be remarked that in Eastern 


' Australia, as in Europe, the names for extinct races 


are applied to ghosts and fairies, but, further in 
Australia, such a name is exhumed and applied to 
a@ new race. Thus wunda, a name of thousands 
of years, is applied to the newly come Europeans, 
M is only another word of the same kind, 
being koro, a man. 

unda is, however, a root having wider rela- 
tions, and so are murri and koro. 

These words and others used for man serve not 
only to name man, but monkey, lizard, and frog, 
all four-footed or four-handed. 

In making some comparisons of animal names 
of Bribri, Tiribi, &., of Costa Rica, Central 
America, which correspond with the African, as 
do such American names generally, it appeared 
that lizard, frog, and monkey interchanged. 
had long suspected that monkey names were related 
to those for man, but the evidence was not strong 
until the group now pointed out was got together. 

Taking wunda we have examples: MAN, wantu, 
Nyamban ; wundie, Gura; wunya, Biafada; wan- 
dunt, Timne; want, Kisi,—all in Africa; wandu, 
Australia: monkey, wandu, Pulo, Africa; wanduri, 
Sinhalese ; bandara, Gondi, Kolarian, &c.; vanara, 
Sanskrit : wizarv, mbandonga, Nkele, Africa : 
FROG, buntora, Guresa, Africa. 

For murri: max, moro, Toronka; moreji, 
Kamuku, Africa ; muru, Sunwar; maro, Lepcha, 
Asia; murri, N.S.W.: monkey, moro, Sunwar: 
LIZARD, amure, Jebu ; amore, Ondo ; wmere, Egbele, 
Africa ; rroc, muronyi, Matatan, Africa. 

For koro, Man: okuri, Aku, &c.; okere, Jekiri, 
Africa; koro, Kuri, India; karu, Mon, Asia: 
MONKEY, koara, Ghese; koremase, Tene ; onkere, 
Opando, Africa ; karoyi, Savara, India ; korangu, 
Tamil, &c, India ; okwruora, N.S.W.; (opossum): 
LIZARD, koro, Landero ; ngure, Isoama, Africa; 
FROG, korobata, Timbuktu; goro, Bumbete, akere, 
Aku, &c.; kurteni, Gurma, Africa. 

The series is numerous. Thus we have Do, Go, 
Kewo, Kame, Kola, Bodo, Bala, Boro, Sale, Masa, 
Wewi, Duro, Dawa, Diyala, Dagel, Baka, Nona, 
Sami (Simia), Kun, Orang, Oruni, Sere or Siren, 
Man, Sunv, 

It ma‘ be well to give the two latter. Mav, 
manu, Timne, Africa ; mani, Gondi, &c.; mani, 
Kiranti, &c.; manshi, Bodo; manusha, Sanskrit, 
India ; man, English: monkEy, manga, Bongo or 
Dor, Africa; mainuk, Naga, India: rroc, mansan, 
Mende, Africa. 


May, sunu, Whydah ; udsunon, Okam ; sanu, 
Barba (white man); siena, Ghandi, Africa; 
sauntak, Naga, India: monkey, esinuo, Mahi, 
Africa: LizarD, tasunno, Ndob, Africa: FRoc, 
sunu, Eafen ; san, Ndob, Africa. 

The latter is the same word as son, the words 
for man being by selection appropriated for man, 
woman, husband, wife, son, oa deeb, 





The Aryan Man and Son are found in Africa 
and the pre-historic world, as all Aryan pre historic 
roots are. There was no separate creation or 
development of Aryan roots, though there was a 
selection, and Sanskrit words may be found among 
some of the lowest savages in Africa. 

This thing is certain, that the Aryan languages 
are the languages of blacks, as are most of the 
languages of the world, and the words supposed 
to represent an Aryan civilization are those of the 
civilization of the prehistoric blacks and savages. 

Looking to the facts, the differences between 
the languages of the Aryan stock are not all due 
to phonetic degradation. One chief point on this 
head is that roots were independently selected, 
and as the variations of pronunciation are found 
in the prehistoric languages, the probability is that 
some of these have been transmitted. Thus the 
Aryan languages are not to be regarded as the 
descendants of one Aryan stock, but as the lan- 
guages of an amalgamation of various tribes, 
which, having been brought together, have been 
subjected to what we understand as Aryan influ- 
ences. Whether this was effected by the influence 
of white men in various black or mixed tribes 
assembled is a matter to be investigated. 

At all events white men learned their languages 
from black men, and from them acquired their 
primitive mythology. 

With regard to the words wandu, &c., the 
question will naturally be put by some, what bear- 
ing they have on the Lemurian doctrine, so strongly 
advocated for ethnology by Prof. Huxley, philo- 
logical arguments in favour of which were brought 
forward by the late distinguished scholar, Dr. W. 
H. Bleek. 

The facts here brought together, which form 
only a small part of the mass, showing how the 
names of animals, weapons, tools, and tribes, are 
common to the old world and the new, well illus- 
trate the early stages of language. 

Words indiscriminately used for man, monkey, 
lizard, chameleon, frog, toad, to say nothing of 
other applications, created confusion. Hence arose 
a selection under which one word was applied to 
one animal or thing, but there also arose what Mr. 
E. B. Tylor has defined as “differentiation,” which 
by altering the vowel or consonant, or affixing such, 
greatly increased the range of language. In some 
cases a defining word or syllable was added, and 
the word became double, as in the case of the 
round, to signify eye, sun, moon, &c., head-eye, 
day-eye, sky-eye, and night-eye. 

As further meanings were attached, so did 
differentiation spread and provide other words and 
grammatical forms. The words for man, &c., 
which have been cited, in most of their African 
languages mean score or twenty, being the total 
of fingers and toes. 

The community of name of man with those 
animals here mentioned extends very much further 
among four-footed beasts, and birds were named 
from beasts. We have thus the probable origin 
of totems and totem-worship, as likewise in pre- 
historic philology we have the verbal origin of tree, 
serpent and other kinds of worship, as I have 
shown in my late paper on Sibu and Siva 
worship. Hype CLarKE. 








NOTES FROM THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


Tue following notes are taken from Lieut. 
Conder’s newly made discoveries in working at his 
own notes. 

Rock Etam.—Some time since, Lieut. Conder 
suggested that in Beit Atab might be found the 
name, and that in the same place exists a very 
remarkable cavern, which might be the “ cleft in 
the rock Etam,” used by Samson as a place of 
safety. He has now found that the cavern is still 
known by a name, El Hasdta, which, while it has 
no meaning in Arabic, corresponds with the 
Hebrew Hasutah, which is translated “ Place of 
Refuge.” 

Emmaus.—The two sites proposed for Emmaus 
which Palestine geographers up to the present have 
disputed are Emmaus N icopolis—which is twenty 





miles from Jerusalem—and Kubeibeh, which is at 
the right distance, but has nothing else except a 
medieval tradition in its favour. Lieut. Conder, 
seeing in the name Emmaus a corruption of the 
Hebrew Hammath, proceeded to set down all 
possible oe of this word. Among them 
are Amwis, the modern name of Emmaus Nico- 
polis, and Khamassa. Now the latter name occurs 
at a distance from Jerusalem as nearly as possible 
to the “about threescore furlongs” of St. Luke 
and J. — It stands close to a Roman road ; 
has old Jewish rock-cut sepulchres ; was the site 
of an early Christian church, and appears a very 
proper place for the quarters of the disbanded 
soldiers who, Josephus tells us, were assigned 
Emmaus as a habitation. 

Joshua’s Altar in Ebal.—Lieut. Conder proposes 
for this site the modern sacred place known as 
*Améad ed Din, the “ Monument of the Faith,” on 
the top of Mount Ebal. The name has been pre- 
served by the Moslem peasantry. 

Gomorrah.—The cities of the plain, wherever 
situated, would, Lieut. Conder points out, require 
water. Now, the immediate neighbourh of 
the north of the Dead Sea is quite destitute 
of springs, only one small salt spring having 
been found near the Rujm el Bahr. A little 
further south, however, a good spring is found, 
named the Ain Feshkah, and just north of 
this is De Saulcy’s proposed site of Gomorrah, 
now called Khurbet Kumrin. But the word 
Kumran, the surveying officer points out, has 
no connexion with the Hebrew Amrah, meaning 
depression,” and suggesting a site on the shores 
of the lake. But the name’Amriyeh, which is the 
proper Hebrew equivalent, has been found, and 
applies to a Tubk, or “ table land,” and to a large 
falley close to the Ras Feshkah. 

Archi and Ataroth.—These were two towns on 
the boundary of Benjamin (Joshua xvi. 2), In 
the first, Lieut. Conder has found an Arik in 
exactly the required position ; and for the second 
he has found a village, now called Et Tireh, which 
stands, like Ataroth Adar of Joshua, “near the 
hill that lieth on the south side of the nether Beth- 
Eoron” (Joshua xviii. 13). 

The towns of Dan.—To fill up the gaps in the 
seventeen cities of Dan, Lieut. Conder has five 
suggestions :— 

1, Jethlah, between Ajalon and Elon. The 
place now called Beit Tul is in the required 
direction. 

2. Eltekeh (Joshua xix. 44), a place presumably 
of some importance, a5 it is mentioned in the 
inscription of Sennacherib with Timnath and other 
towns of Dan. The name Beit Lekieh is found on 
the edge of the hills N.E. of Latrun. 

3. Gibbethon, perhaps the present Gibbeah, or 
Kibbiah, between the sites of Eltekeh and Baalath. 
The final on being lost, as in the case of Ajalon, 
Ekron, &c. 

4. perhaps the modern Balata, in the 
low hills south of the great wady, Deir Ballut. 

5. perhaps the name survives in Tell 
er Rekkeit, applied to a high point, covered by an 
accumulation of blown sand, situate close to the 
mouth of the river Aujeh. 

Towns of Benjamin.—Gederah of Benjamin, 
yn the modern Jedireh, N.W. of Jerusalem. 

perhaps the modern Rafat—a name closer in 
appearance than in reality to the Hebrew. 

Valley of Vision, Gehazion (Isaiah xxii. 2). 
—The prophecy seems to apply to a town—“a 
joyous city.” large ruin, called Jokhdhin, 
exists south of Jerusalem, on a high point, whence 
all the surrounding country is visible. 

Ramathaim Zophim.—Lieut. Conder advances, 
but with hesitation, a new site, that of Suffa, for 
this much-disputed place. The following facts 
appear to him to point in the direction of Rama- 

im Zophim: 1. The name of Suffa is the proper 
equivalent of Zuph (plural Zophim). 2. It is within 
the boundaries of Mount Ephraim. 3. It is close 
to Beth-Horon, which was given to the Kohathite 
Levites, “ with its suburbs.” Samuel belonged to 
this family, and was the descendant of a certain 
man named Zuph. 4. Between Gibeah of Saul 
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and Ramathaim Zopbim lay Sechu, possibly the 
present Sureikeh, in the required position. 5. A 
sacred place, called-Shehab ed Din, the Hero of 
the Faith, is at Suffa. This, he suggests, might be 
the tomb of Samuel. ae 

Daroma.—The Talmud mentions two districts 
of this name—“ Upper and Lower Daroma,” and 
“ Great and Little Daroma.” The Plain of Daroma 
extended to Lydda in the north. It contained 
three towns, one of which has been identified by 
Neubauer ; and, for the other two, suggestions are 
offered by Lieut. Conder. In this district is a 
place called Wady Deirén. The word comes from 
the root deren, meaning “ dry,” the district having 
no springs. This is exactly equivalent to Daroma, 
“the dry country.” 

The above are only a selection of the identifica- 
tions which have been suggested to Lieut. Conder 
in working at his notes and lists during the last 
month. In addition to the preparation of the 
memoirs which will accompany the publication of 
the great Map of Palestine, he has been recently 
engaged in an investigation of Samaritan topo- 
graphy. The comparison of the Samaritan Chro- 
Tile and the Samaritan Book of Joshua with his 
survey notes and the map has resulted in a paper 
of very great interest, which will probably be pub- 
lished in the next Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Fund. 








MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Onty a few weeks have passed since the death 
of Mr, Thornbury, and another literary man has 
succumbed, at a comparatively early age, to the 
severe toil that a life devoted to authorship and 
the struggle to gain a livelihood by the pen entail. 
Mr. Mortimer Collins, we greatly regret to say, 
died on Friday, the 28th of July, having but just 
completed his forty-ninth year. 

He had been for some time longing for change, 
and when at last he felt very ill he went by road 
from Knowl Hill, where he lived, to his daughter’s 
house at Richmond, but the journey was too much 
for him, and he died within forty hours of his arri- 
val. He had, just before his death, written an 
article on ‘Aristophanes’ for the New Quarterly, 
which will appear in October, and he took very 
great pleasure in writing it. 

Born at Plymouth, in 1827, he began his career 
by contributing to the “Poet’s Corner” of the Bris- 
tol papers. After spending some years in teach- 
ing,he found his way to London, and commenced 
writing for the Conservative journals, His first 
appearance as a novelist, if we mistake not, was in 
1865, when he published ‘ Who is the Heir?’ in 
1868 came ‘Sweet Année Pago, and a ranid 
succession of tales followed. In 1869, ‘The Ivory 
Gate’; in 1870,‘ The Vivian Romance’; in 1871, 
* Marquis and Merchant’; in 1872, ‘Two Planges 
for a Pearl,’ and ‘Princess Clarice’; in 1873, ‘Squire 
Silchester’s Whim,’ and ‘ Miranda’; in 1874, ‘Trans- 
migration,’ and ‘ Frances’; in 1875, ‘Sweet and 
Twenty’; also in 1875, ‘ Blacksmith and Scholar’; 
and, 1876,‘ A Fight with Fortane.’ Another novel, 
‘The Village Comedy,’ written in conjunction with 
his ite, if appearing in the Pictorial World. 

So long ago as 1855, Mr. Collins published a 
volume of poems, but his clever vers de société 
first began to attract general attention when he 
was contributor to the Owl. It was in that perio- 
dical that he published the most brilliant of his 
short pieces,‘Ad Chloen, M.A.’ Along with 
other poems of his, it is to be found in the 
‘Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems,’ pub- 
lished in 1871. Together with much sprightly 
wit, Mr. Collins possessed singular fluency and 
neatness of expression, and the number of 
verses he produced was very large. A few 
specimens of his powers have appeared in our 
columns, but for the last two years and more 
hardly a number of Punch has been issued with- 
out containing some lines by him. 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDGAR POE. 
In Mr. Ingram’s most interesting paper, published 
in your impression of the 29th of July, there is 





one point on which those who care, as I do, about 
the bibliography of Poe, might be glad of further 
light. Mr. Ingram refers to “a period of great 
brilliancy inaugurated in February, 1845,” by ‘The 
Raven’; and in dealing with the volume published 
in November of the same year,‘The Raven, and other 
Poems,’he speaks of “earlier publications” of ‘The 
Raven, ’in which “there had been many variationsand 
gradual changes.” Is it to be inferred, and is one 
culpably ignorant in not knowing, that there was 
a long series of editions of ‘ The Raven’ by itself 
in the year 1845 ? If so, I feel sure there are others 
beside myself who would be glad to know about 
those editions. ‘ 

Is it worth while to add to Mr. Ingram’s note 


on the much-used epigraph from Martial, that the _ 


present poet laureate, as well as Poe, had the dis- 
tinguished example of the poet laureate of 1827 ? 
In Southey’s ‘Minor Poems’ (3 vols, 1823) the 
same motto is on the title-pages, only that Southey 
has, not Hee nos, as Tennyson has, but, as Poe 


Nos hac novimus esse nihil. 
H. Buxton Formay. 





NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE’S NAMES. 

Ix the first of Mr. C. Elliot Browne’s very inte- 
resting articles under the above title (Atheneum, 
No. 2543), there occurs a slight error, to which, in 
these days, when the reading public have a right 
to expect from their professors the strictest accu- 
racy, even in trifles, I may be pardoned for calling 
attention. In reference to what he styles “ cha- 
racter-names,” and their employment by dramatists 
of the age of Shakspeare, your Correspondent 
makes the following statement: “Even Jonson 
saw no impropriety in introducing Sir Fastidious 
Brisk and Peter Onion into ‘Every Man in His 
Humour.’” Now in no existing edition of which 
I am aware does either of these characters appear 
among the dramatis persone of the comedy which 
Mr. Browne names. The former, indeed, plays a 
rather conspicuous part in ‘ Every Man out of His 
Humour,’ but with regard to the latter, I cannot 
call to mind any character so named in Ben Jonson, 
—there is certainly none such in his representative 
comedies. It is perhaps worth noticing also that, 
in the older editions, Fastidious Brisk is minus 
the handle to his name which later editors and 
writers have bestowed. Perhaps, when he wrote 
Onion, Mr. Browne’s thoughts were running upon 
Orange, in ‘Every Man out of His Humour,’ “ whose 
small portion of juice,” we are told in the prelimi- 
nary acter of the Persons, “has been squeez'd 
out.” I am surprised that Mr. Browne, in his 
illustrations of Ben Jonson’s “ character-names,” 
should not have cited the very apt one of Joan 
Trash, the gingerbread-woman of ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair.’ Ww. C. 8. 





Literary Gossip. 


We have much pleasure in learning that 
the copy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 1679, 
formerly belonging to Charles Lamb, and 
which was sold the other day at the sale of 
Col. Cunningham's books, has been secured 
for the Britis: Museum. It is the identical 
copy which was used by Lamb in making his 
selections for the ‘Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets,’ with markings of the 
extracts and MS. corrections in his handwrit- 
ing. Lamb mentions this volume in “ Elia” 
(‘ Essay on Old China’) as follows :— 

“Do you remember the brown suit, which you 
made to hang upon you till all your friends cried 
shame upon you, it grew so threadbare, and all 
because of thet folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night, from 
Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do you remember 
how you eyed it for weeks before we could make 
up our minds to the purchase, and had not come 
to a determination till it was near ten o’clock of 
the Saturday night, when you set off from Isling- 
ton, fearing you should be too late—and when the 





old bookseller, with some grumbling, opened his 
shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was set- 
ting bedwards — a relic oo his dusty 
treasures—and when you it i 

it were twice as conn antes ee 
The volume has also the attraction of 
enriched with MS. notes by Coleridge, to 
whom it was lent by Lamb, who alludes to 
the fact in his essay on ‘The Two Races of 
Men ’ (lenders and borrowers) :— 

“ Reader, if haply thou art blest with a moderate 
collection, be shy of showing it; or if thy heart 
overfloweth to Tend them, end thy books ; but 
ise Galeneliey antteh as 8. T. C., he will retarn 
them (generally anticipating the time a ted, 
With usury ; sasiched, with qnnstatiens "pling 
their value. I have had experience.” 

One of Coleridge’s notes in this volume is as 
follows :— 

“N.B. I shall not be long here, Charles! I gone, 
you will not mind my having spoiled a book in 
order to leave a relic. §S. T. G, Octe, 1811.” 
Underneath this note are the initials “W. W.,” 
possibly those of William Wordsworth. 


On the cover of his last volume, ‘ Aprés 
l’Exil,’ which has just been published, M. 
Victor Hugo announces the issue of ‘La 
Légende des Siécles, nouvelle série,’ in two 
vols.,.and ‘L’Art d’étre Grand-Pére,’ in one 
vol. Among the other works which are to 
follow, we may mention ‘Le Thédtre en 
Liberté’; an historical drama, ‘Torquemada ; 
another drama, ‘Les Jumeaux,’ which is the 
history of the Man with the Iron Mask; a 
modern drama, entitled ‘Mangeront-ils?’; a 
comedy, ‘La Grand’ Mére’; and a poem, ‘La 
Fin de Satan.’ M. Victor Hugo will probably 
complete a second part of ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ 
He said last winter, “Should I never write 
another word, twelve volumes of my unpub- 
lished works could still be issued from the 
press.” 

‘In anv Out or Sunsutnz’ is the title of 
a novel upon which Mr. Hepworth Dixon is 
now engaged. The first work of fiction from 
so well known an author will be expected with 
much interest. 


Tae Clarendon Press have undertaken a 
new edition of the late Mr. Finlay’s ‘ History 
of Greece under Foreign Domination,’ cor- 
rected and improved throughout, and in part 
re-written, by their distinguished author. In 
vol. i. (‘Greece under the Romans’) there is 
added an essay on the depreciation of coin 
by the Roman emperors. In vol. iv. (‘ Medi- 
eval Greece and Trebizond’), which has been 
so altered as to be almost a new work, there 
is a new essay on the commercial relations 
of Venice with the Byzantine Empire, and a 
full account of the Duchy of the Archipelago 
or Naxos. In vol. v. (‘Greece under Ottoman 
and Venetian Domination’) is introduced an 
account of the Genoese Trading Company in 
Chios. In the last volume (‘History of the 
Greek Revolution’) the history is continued 
from 1843 (when the work at present concludes) 
to 1864, the year after the accession of the 
present sovereign. The work will be edited 
by Rev. H. F. Tozer, and published for the 
University of Oxford by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. 


Mr. J. Payne Cottier has almost finished 
the second division of his new 4to. Shake- 
speare, privately printed for subscribers, 
‘Richard the Third’ being ready for issue, and 
only ‘ Henry the Eighth’ remaining of the his- 
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torical plays. As the series was commenced 
in March, 1875, after the publication of his 
letter or prospectus in the Atheneum of the 
previous February, it will be seen how steadily 
and enthusiastically the brave octogenarian 
has kept to his labour of love. 


THe Russian Government recoils from no 
measure for rendering the language of Great 
Russia universal throughout the empire. 
Russian has been forced recently upon the 
Germans of the Baltic provinces and upon the 
Poles, and now the turn of the Little Russians, 
or Ruthenians, has come. An Ukase, pub- 
lished recently, prohibits the publication or 
importation of books printed in the dialect of 
Little Russia, songs in the native dialect must 
no longer be published -vith music, and thea- 
trical performances or lectures in it are inter- 
dicted. An exception is made in favour of 
historical documents, but this also-only subject 
to restrictions as regards spelling and type. 
This Ukase has naturally given much offence 
to the fourteen millions of Little Russians, 
who, although Slavs, still look upon themselves 
as a nation distinct from the Great Russians. 


Patzrmo has a fine National Library, the 
walue of which is now disclosed by a ‘ Catalogo 
Ragionato dei Libri di Prima Stampa esistenti 
nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Palermo,’ dal Sac. 
Antonio Pennino, Palermo, 1875, 8vo., the 
first volume of which is now before us. The 
Introduction, from the pen of the principal 
librarian, Cav. Filippo Evola, tells us how the 
library was formed from books collected by 
the Fathers of the Oratory, and afterwards 
from ‘the libraries left by the Jesuits when 
expelled from Sicily by the Bourbons in 1766, 
and again in 1860, by Garibaldi. Now 
the reading-room ‘is open to the public 
every day during four hours. It is fre- 
quented yearly on an average by 10,000 
readers. The number of printed books is 
about 110;000 ; there are besides 12,000 MSS. 
The library is rich in editions of the fifteenth 
century, in Aldine editions, and rare and 
curious books of the sixteenth and following 
centuries. As it might be surmised from the 
origin of the library, there are very few works 
(four of each) of Boccaccio and Dante. De- 
scribing Boccaccio’s ‘]’Ameto,’ Roma, 1478, 
4to., the author of the Catalogue denies the 
existence of the edition noticed by Maittaire 
and other bibliographers after him, as printed 
the same year in Venice. The editor of the 
Roman edition, A. F. Lorentino, having said 
of the book “ho facto nuovamente impri- 
mere,” Signor Pennino supposes there may 
be an earlier edition than the Roman one. 
Although his observations are sometimes un- 
necessarily prolix, the Palermitan bibliographer 
carefully describes important books hitherto 
unnoticed. Among them, the work of the 
Sicilian Jesuit, Prosper Intorcetta, ‘ Sinarum 
Scientia Politico-Moralis,’ 2 vols., Goa, 1669, 
folio, is the object of a notice of no less than 
seventeen pages in small type. The Introduc- 
tion is followed by a notice of Signor S. Cusa, 
on the valuable Arabic MS. of Aby Kanom, 
entitled ‘Kitabo-al-Nachli, or Book of the 
Psalms, written in the year of the Hegira 394. 


Tue Rev. A. B. Grosart continues his 
Chertsey Worthies and has newly issued six 
parts, making thirty in all. Two of these 
contain the complete poems of Dr. Henry 
More, with his ‘ Psychozoia,’ and a steel por- 





trait. The other parts give the poetical works 
of Nicholas Breton, and of John Davies of 
Hereford. 

“Bookworm” writes to us @ propos ofa 
statement of Mr. Grosart’s in his introduction 
to Mr. Elliot Stock’s reprint of ‘ The Temple.’ 
He thinks Mr. Grosart is wrong in saying 
that of the first three editions, the undated 
one is the earliest—the one intended for pre- 
sentation ; for the title-page of it (1) describes 
Herbert as “late Oratour of the Universitie 
of Cambridge,” and (2) announces where copies 
are to be bought. Now on one of the dated 
copies neither of these items occurs ; and our 
correspondent urges with much force that this 
is the presentation copy, unless there is histo- 
rical evidence to the contrary, which we do 
not think there is. 


THE bust of Dr. Edwin Norris, the cele- 
brated philologist, for which subscriptions were 
asked some little time ago, has been erected in 
the Shire Hall of Taunton, his native place, 
where, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. 
R. A. Kinglake, memorials of Locke, Admiral 
Blake, and other Somersetshire worthies, have 
been already placed. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning that the memoir of Dr. 
Norris which was given in the Athenceum at 
the time of his death, 1872, was from the pen 
of the late Mr. Deutsch, and formed, probably, 
almost the last lines Mr. Deutsch wrote befgre 
leaving England on his fatal journey to Egypt. 


Pror. WHITNEY informs us that there is 
no truth in the report we mentioned some time 
ago, that he intends paying a lengthened visit 
to India. 


Tue free version, rather than translation, of 
the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aischylus, which Mr. 
Quaritch has just issued, is from the pen of 
Mr. E. Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald is the trans- 
lator of Omar Khayyam, whose name Mr. 
Schiitz Wilson’s clever article has rendered 
familiar to the public. 

Wits satisfaction we perceive that Mr. 
W. H. Smith, of the Treasury, upon the occa- 
sion of the moving of the British Museum 
estimates, promised that the salaries of the 
officials in that establishment should undergo 
revision during the ensuing autumn, with a 
view to their proper augmentation. This is 
a measure of justice which has been too long 
delayed, and it is to be hoped that the con- 
templated changes may be sufficiently liberal 
to stop future grumbling. 








SOIENCE 


Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and in 
Villages. By Charles Slagg. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co.) 


Mr. Stace has published a little volume, 
which, with one important exception, is calcu- 
lated to render considerable service to those 
concerned in the details of sanitary work. He 
tells us in his Preface that he has offered no 
opinion upon what may, or may not, ‘be 
injurious to health, but has confined his 
remarks to the subject of constructive works. 
The line thus drawn between medical theory 
and engineering practice forms a natural and 
important. division ; and it would be well for 
the country if the medical advocates of sanitary 
work would keep as carefully to their own side 
of the limit as Mr. Slagg has done to the 








engineering aspect of the question. 


It is just 
where ‘he has departed from this excellent rule 


that Mr. Slagg has fallen into the serious error 
to which we have referred. He says,—“Of 
the effete organic matter to be removed from 
the premises of houses, that which is of animal 
origin is destructive to the healthy life of 
animals, but it is the sustenance of the life of 
plants.” This is a very mischievous delusion. 
It is an error that has tended more than any 
other cause to interfere with the progress of 
that sanitary reform which is one of the most 
important questions ofthe day. Effete organic 
matter can no more be assimilated by the 
plant than hy the animal. It is, essentially, the 
caput mortuum of what was once protoplasm, 
or the common basis of all organic tissue, 
deprived of a certain definite dose of oxygen ; 
and is noxious to all organic life (omitting the 
exceptional case of some fungoid growths) 
until that oxygen be in some mode restored. 
This restoration is, in fact, only effected by 
the combustion of the effete matter, more or 
less rapidly ; and to this it must come sooner 
or later. It is to the mineral constituents of 
sewage alone that an economic value attaches, 
unless we can calculate on catching any am- 
monia in the course of liberation. The com- 
mercial value of these elements is so low 
that it is, for the most part, pure waste of 
money to attempt to utilize them. It is now 
becoming evident to the students of the subject 
that “sewage utilization ” isa chimera. Sewage 
destruction is what is requisite; and the sooner 
this is universally understood the better for 
the public health. 

The chapter on the disposal of sewage, thus 
faulty in its conception, is further quite inade- 
quate as an apercu of what has been done, or 
is doing, in the country in this matter. It 
should be entirely rewritten, from the same 
practical standpoint as that from which the 
author has regarded some of the more common 
forms of nuisance and their remedies, and also 
has illustrated the question of drainage. Into 
these subjects we cannot enter. Mr. Slagg 
has brought together much valuable informa- 
tion upon them, and has presented it to the 
reader ina convenient form. The portion of 
his work of which detailed notice is most stit- 
able to our columns is that regarding water 
supply. As to this, Mr. Slagg regards, 
first, quantity ; then quality, sources of supply, 
gauging water, and conduits and conduit pi 
Each of these chapters will be found valuable 
to the practical man. Mr. Slagg has a happy 
lucidity of expression, which is more like that 
of some of the French educational writers than 
the language too often employed by authors of 
English works on engineering subjects; and he 
has been industrious in collecting data. The 
part of the work which possesses most general 
interest is that which calls attention to a double 
fault (which is erroneously spoken of as two 
faults) in the Thames valley. A careful in- 
vestigation of this phenomenon is a necessary 
preliminary to any thorough conception of the 
subject of the natural sources of the water 
supply of London. The south edge of this 
double fault is visible on the surface near New 
Cross, being exposed by the cuttings on the 
North Kent and London and Brighton Railways. 
The position of the other edge is roughly in- 
dicated by the different depths at which the 
chalk is reached at Gray’s Inn Road, Totten- 
ham Court Road, and Regent’s Park, in one 
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group of borings, and Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea, and Wandsworth, in another. It is 
to this fault that the arrest of the ample flow 
of water from the great watershed district to 
the south of the Thames in the direction of 
London must be attributed ; and it is on the 
south of this line of dislocation that we may 
with certainty expect to find a perennial source 
of water, of unlimited quantity and unrivalled 
quality, for the future needs of the metropolis. 

We shall be glad to find that Mr. Slagg’s 
work reaches a second edition, in which case 
we advise him to replace his thirteenth chapter 
by a summary of the knowledge attained up 
to this time as to the most .economical mode 
of destroying the poison of effete organic 
matter. Much experience has been gained of 
late years on this point, and it will be doing 
good service to bring that information clearly 
and concisely before the public. 








A YOYAGE TO CHINA STRAITS. 

On Board the Ellengowan, May 3, 1876. 

IL 

Wuen we left Kerepunu, on the morning of the 
6th of April, we were surrounded by canoes. The 
moment the natives found the steamer moving, 
there was a general rush to the ship’s side, and 
a scrambling for canoes; some jumped into the 
sea at once, others made a leap for canoes which 
they just missed, whilst others crowded into a 
small canoe, which quietly took a tack downwards 
and so got rid of the lot. The scolding and 
shouting and laughing were amusing and deafening. 
They seemed astonished and bewildered at the 
vessel moving away without sails or oars. Soon 
after we started the breeze freshened, so we set 
our square sail and stopped the engine. In the 
afternoon we came to anchor under the lee of 
Coutance Island, a small island just inside the 
barrier reef, with a beautiful sandy beach all 
round, thickly wooded, and the home of hundreds 
of pigeons. This is a good and convenient 
anchorage for vessels running along the coast, if 
in want of a safe place for the night, where they 
may easily get a good supply of pigeons for all 
hands. It will be a good wooding-station for our 
little steamer. It is about a mile in circumference, 
and seven miles from the mainland. We saw 
a large canoe at anchor on the reef, about two 
miles off, and soon after we Janded five small ones 
approached us from the reef. We went towards 
the place where they seemed disposed to land ; 
but they évidently did not desire any intercourse 
with us, and pulled away, waving us off. Return- 
ing to the place where we landed, we went round 
the island the other way to meet the fishing-party 

from the canoes, who evidently intended campin 

there for the night. We came upon them wi 
their canoes hauled up, so that they could not get 
away before our arrival, They still waved us 
back, but we continued quietly walking forward, 
making friendly signs. They were busy preparing 
the fish they had caught for preserving, to be taken 
to their homes on the mainland. Their language 
bears some resemblance to that spoken at Port 
Moresby, although the similarity appears to be 
very slight. They were delighted to get the 
feathers of the pigeons which our natives had shot, 
explaining to us in a most graphic and unmistak- 
able way that they wanted them to make head-orna- 
ments forthe dance. After we had been with them 
a little while, they seemed to come to the con- 
clusion that we did not intend to eat them, and 
were not such bad fellows as they at first thought. 
It was what sailors call “ dirty weather,’ so that 
when we returned to the ship with our wood and 
igeons, we were ready for a bath and a dry suit. 
fore we left next morning, some of the boys 
went off and brought back thirty-three pigeons 
before breakfast, and the natural consequence of 
so much pigeon-eating was that on the following 

day the doctor had more to do than the steward ! 





We visited the coast of the mainland opposite 
Coutance Island, hoping to get our little steamer 
into what appeared to bea bay, or inlet, or perhaps 
a river. We found the approach shallow ; were 
obliged to anchor about a mile and a half from 
the entrance in nine feet of water, although there 
is probably a deep channel ; several canoes came 
off, but the natives were unarmed, and had evi- 
dently but one idea, viz., barter. Their canoes 
were the first I had seen in New Guinea with 
sides, although the natives themselves are not near 
so fine a looking race as the Kerepunuites. Their 
ear-ornaments are peculiar. Instead of piercing 
their ears, a bunch of beads is fastened .to each 
end of a string, which is passed behind the head, 
so that the beads hang over the front part of the 
ears. They have but a few ornaments, and appear 
to be but a r people. We steamed out into 
deeper water for anchorage for the night, and next 
morning Mr. Lawes and I started in a small boat 
with three natives to see what the place was like. 
By keeping to the eastern side of the opening, we 
found the water from three to five fathoms dee 
There is a bar at the entrance, which runs nearly 
across ; but, by keeping near the bluff on the east 
side of the opening, a narrow passage will be 
found, four or five fathoms d The bluff is 
above one hundred feet high, and wooded. On 
the opposite side is low land and a sandy beach. 
After pulling half a mile from the bluff, we opened 
into a n, about five miles in circumference, in 
which is the village of Aloma, isting of about 
fifty houses, built over the water on pi This 
lagoon is shallow in the middle, and nearly three 
fathoms deep at the sides. Proceeding across the 
lagoon in a north-easterly direction, we found a 
passage about half a mile wide, along which we 
pulled for about a mile, when we opened into 
a beautiful lagoon, four miles long and two wide, 
with a village on a sand bank, nearly a mile from 
the eastern side, consisting of about, thirty houses. 
On each side and before us the were near, 
though the banks of the lagoon are not well 
defined, as the trees grow for some distance out 
into the water. Pulling across this lagoon, which 
is only half as salt as sea-water, we found what we 
now concluded to be a river, twenty yards wide 
and three fathoms deep, bearing to the east. 
About a mile and a half further up, it branches off 
in two different’ directions, one towards the 8.E., 
the other to the N.W. We followed the S.E. arm 
about a mile, and then returned, leaving it, no 
doubt, meandering amongst the hills. The highest 

int we reached was about nine miles from the 

luff, and we left the river still about twenty yards 
wide and three fathoms deep. For the exploration 
of such rivers as these, a steam launch is necessary. 
It is dangerous as well as hard work to pull a 
boat a long distance in such aclimate. On our 
way back, we called at the village in the large lagoon ; 
the people were very frightened, families were in 
their canoes on the opposite side of the village 
ready for flight. There were some miserable- 
looking pigs, running about under the houses, 
which seemed as much afraid as their owners ; but, 
had they known our feelings respecting them, they 
would have felt that there was no cause for alarm. 
After some time, we ed to get some of the 
men off in their canoes, with vegetables to sell for 
beads, and left them on the most friendly terms. 
The Jagoon is a most picturesque spot. e have 
named it Marshali Lagoon, and the river we have 
called Devitt River, which is another known easy 
route to the mountains. To distinguish the bay, 
which hes no name on the chart, we propose calling 
it Shallow Bay: it bears about N. from Coutance 
Island. 

From Shallow Bay we continued our voyage 
inside the barrier reef to Cloudy Bay, where we 
anchored between a long reef and Eugénie Islet ; 
this islet is not in the middle of the bay, as was 
supposed, but near the west side. Cloudy Bay is 
rightly named ; it has a very gloomy appearance. 
The clouds never seem to leave the hills in that 
locality, and the hills are all d wooded, 
giving them a very dreary aspect, Judging from 
the little smoke to be seen, we suppose the 





lace is very thinly populated. Three miles from 
the N.E. of Eugénie Islet is a small island about 
100 feet high and two miles in circum- 
ference, well wooded, on the east side of which 
(and probably on the west too) there is a good 
channel into the inne: bay. To the east of 
island is another, which is low, well wooded, and 
about two miles and a half long ; it is 
from the other by a passage 150 yards wide, which 
looks deep, but we did not got it.. Between 
these two islands and the mainland, a distance of 
three miles, is a fine bay, three fathoms deep 
wherever we sounded, at the head of which there 
appeared to be a creek or river, which we did not 
examine. Pulling in an easterly direction past 
the two islands, we landed at a point opposite the 
opening at the east side of the low island, where 
there are a few cocoa-nut trees and oysters. From 
this point to the land opposite the distance is 
about 200 Proceeding eastward, we entered 
a beautiful harbour, bearing about NE. three 
quarters of a mile wide, and five or six miles lo 
and three fathoms deep, surrounded by thickly 
wooded hills which slope down to the water's 
edge. There did not appear to be any villages on 
the shores of the harbour, although landing-places 
and native tracks appeared in several places. This 
harbour may be the scene of busy life 
at no distant date. We have named it Robertson 
Harbour, and the two islands the Sewell and 
Percy Islands, the high one being Sewell and the 
low one Percy Island. We returned by the 
age to the east of Percy Island, which is from ~« 
three to five fathoms deep. The best entrance both 
to the island and the bay behind the two islands is 
by this entering from the east sideof Cloudy 
Bay. We went in at the west side, and left by the 
east ; the former is rendered intricate by numerous 
reefs. On our return to the ship, we found a large 
canoe close by, full of women, there not being a 
man on We felt sure that we were near 
the much-spoken-of Haine Anua (Woman's Land), 
and the Raratongan teachers had been off, and 
learned this fact from the women themselves. 
told them that we would be back soon, and as 
them to wait. Having returned weary and hungry, 
and finding that the steward had a pretty good 
spread out on the skylight, we fell to at once, 
waving to our fair sailors to come and join us, in- 
tending, however, to pay them a visit after dinner; 
but they, true to their sex, would not brook such 
treatment, and, to our chagrin, hoisted their sail 
and left us. 

Thence we steamed to a village at the east head 
of Cloudy Bay, which should be Colombier Point 
although it is really between the two marked 
on the chart as Colombier Point and Table Point. 
1t is very desirable that a thorough su should 
be made of Clondy Bay, and, indeed, of whole 
of the south coast of the peninsula. We had 
hoped that this village would tarn out to be the 
Woman's Land, but before we got to anchor the 
men were swimming off with articles for trade. It 
does not appear that any white men had been 
there before. We visited their village on the follow- 
ing day, whilst the crew were cutting wood. It 
was with great reluctance and fear that they 
allowed us to approach the village. For a long 
time they took us by the hand, and desired us to 
embark again, giving us to understand that the 
women and children were afraid, although, from 
the look of all parties, it appeared that they them- 
selves were most concerned in the matter. We 


and moved along the beach towards the village. 
After many stoppages and entreaties, which we 
found was only meant to gain time, we reached the 
village, which consists of fifteen or twenty houses, 
surrounded by a strong stockade about fourteen 
feet high. The entrances were all barricaded, on 
our account, no — From the = ~~ me 
were peering at us like pent-up whilst 

men stood guard outside. They seemed to be 
satisfied before we left of our peaceful intentions, 
and asked us to come again. They were greatly 
astonished, like all the others, indeed, along the 
coast, at our white skins and umbrellas, and 
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anxious to get hoop-iron. The village is called 
Dedele. rath there, we steamed to a small 
island, on the barrier reef, called Grange Island, 
to fill up with wood. The island is much the 
same as Coutance, but the anchorage is not so 
good. Some of the natives went on shore in the 
evening, and returned with fifty-three pigeons and 
some fiying foxes. We remained there a whole 
day, cutting wood for fuel. 

On the morning of the 13th we started for 
Amazon Bay, at the mouth of which are five small 
islands, connected, or nearly so, by reefs, between 
which and the mainland there is good safe anchorage 
at all seasons. The entrance, both from east and 
west, is near the mainland, and about a mile wide. 
Two of the Amazon isles are covered with cocoa- 
nut trees, on one of which we found good water, 
although not much of it. Wefound good anchor- 
age behind these two islands. Toulon Island is the 
largest of the group, and contains groves of cocoa- 
nut trees and a large village. Several canoes came 
off full of natives, all anxious to get hoop-iron. 
They were unarmed, and were accompanied by 
women and children. Some large canoes were 
hauled up on the beach of the mainland, where 
the natives from the islands appear to make planta- 
tions. The hills about Amazon Bay are thickly 
wooded, and some of them slope down to the water’s 


edge. 

On the following morning we steamed out of 
Amazon Bay on the east side, passing what we 
feel pretty sure will prove to be a large island, as 
we saw nearly through the passage. We noticed 
several villages on the hills, and smoke in many 
placer. One of these villages was near the top of 
a mouutain, nearly 1,000 feet high. From Amazon 
Bay to China Straits we found the coast thickly 
a apse We steamed along inside Dufaure 

d, between which and the mainland there is 
good ancho A number of canoes came off 
rom the island, but we did not stop to hold any 
intercourse with the natives, being anxious to get 
to the opening ahead before dark, which looked 
like the entrance to a lagoon or deep inlet. We 
kept on our way to the eastward, past Dufaure 
Island, between the east side of which and the 
mainland the passage is only about three-quarters of 
a mile wide. Proceeding through a clear opening 
about a mile wide, we entered a magnificent 
harbour, about eight miles long and four wide, 
from eight to ten fathoms deep, with a muddy 
bottom. On the shores of this harbour are 
numerous sandy beaches of considerable length, 
with groves of cocoa-nut trees and villages, from 
which small fleets of canoes issued, and fastened 
on to us as we passed along. Our decks were soon 
crowded, which, of course, we should not have 
allowed had there been any signs of hostility. To 
those acquainted with natives such designs cannot 
well be concealed. The natives had some spears 
and clubs with them, but they were evidently for 
defence or for sale, There were no signs, as up the 
Fly River, of apre-arranged, well-planned, and deter- 
mined attack. We anchored near the shore, about 
half-way up the harbour, at what we considered 
would be a convenient place for cutting fuel. We 
were glad when the darkness led our new ac- 
quaintances to clear out for the night. They ap- 
peared to be a peaceful, intelligent people. They 
are certainly a noisy, merry set of fellows, all wild 
after hoop-iron. 

All along the coast, between Amazon Bay and 
China Straits, the natives are not only more 
numerous, but more intelligent and look more 
pe an They dress very respectably, compared 
with the natives to the westwards: the women are 
much the same, wearing girdles of grass or leaves 
down to their knees ; but the men have a very 
decent kind of fore-and-aft rig, made with pan- 
danus-leaves, During the night, the natives were 
assembling on the beach opposite our anchorage 
ready for trading in the morning. They kept up 
@ constant chatter throughout the whole night, 
and at daybreak eighteen canoes came off with 
vegetables for sale. Amongst them were a lot of 
young fellows who appear to have made up their 
minds not to go back empty handed, and did not 





seem at all particular how they came by the things. 
Some of them had got the furnace-door in their 
canoe; others the windlass handle ; and others a 
blanket. These we recovered ; but fearing lest we 
should come into collision with the people, if we 
remained to cut wood, we weighed anchor and 
steamed away from them. Like the natives at 
the other places, they were astonished when we 
quietly moved from the midst of their canoes. On 
our way out of the harbour, we met numerous 
canoes, but did not stop. Orangerie Bay is very 
thickly populated, more so than any part of the 
coast we have yet visited. We went out at the 
passage between Dafaure Island and the mainland, 
or what may prove to be a large island, as we 
did not go to the head of the harbour, where there 
appeared to be an opening. Orangerie Bay is 
likely to become the most important part of the 
south-east peninsula, both from a missionary and 
commercial point of view. Our important dis- 
covery we have named Mullens Harbour. 

To the east of Eagle Point there are numerous 
bays and sandy beaches, every one of which is 
studded with villages. The hills are all under 
cultivation, and on every side there are indications 
of active life. It was blowing freshly from the 
south-east, against which it was difficult for our 
little steamer to make headway, especially with 
wood fuel ; so we ran into what appeared to be a 
bay, likely to afford shelter, about a mile to the 
west of the most western of the Roux Islands, and 
found what will probably become one of the most 
frequented anchorages along the coast. Nothing 
could be more convenient and snug. The bay is 
clear. When opposite, you run right in for the 
middle, steering north, and at the head of the bay 
bear to the east, and you find yourself in a beauti- 
ful cove, safe from all winds, surrounded by lovely 
hills, at the base of which are sandy beaches, 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, and two or three villages. 
The people are quiet and friendly, and not too 
numerous to manage as at Orangerie Bay. They 
came off to us with vegetables, and curious for 
iron-hoop ; and we went on shore where we got 
plenty of wood and good water from a running 
stream; so that vessels passing may run in here 
for wood, water, and vegetables, and in a few 
minutes, pass from a high sea to a quiet 
anchorage. 

We were rather surprised and pleased to find 
how much attention and respect they showed 
towards their dead. Close to the village we ob- 
served a grave neatly enclosed by a low stone 
wall. At the head two papau apples were growing, 
and some crotons at the feet, the enclosure being 
well weeded. It was here that we first met with 
a remarkable style of canoe which we afterwards 
found more common as we neared the Straits, 
These war or state canoes look very handsome 
and graceful when moving along at a distance 
under paddles. They are elaborately carved, and 
decorated with white shells and streamers, high 
at each end, and worked off in scrolls, looking like 
two great swans, whiteassnow. Inside, the carved 
work is sometimes painted red or black, but 
nearly the whole of the canoe is kept beautifully 
white. Carved birds, &c., are fastened on sticks, 
and stuck into different parts of the canoe. Even 
the outrigger is painted in stripes of white and 
black, which at a distance, when the canoe is 
being pulled by twenty men who are all hidden 
but their heads and shoulders, gives it the appear- 
ance.of an old Roman galley. 

From this point eastward the natives seem very 
fond of carving. Their chinam pots and spoons, 
sago batons, clubs and spears, canoes and paddles, 
and all their. ornaments, are skilfully carved; 
and almost every one of them, except the canoes, 
may be bought for a piece of hoop-iron. During 
the night the news of our arrival spread, and in 
the morning we were surrounded by thirty-four 
friendly canoes. There could be no mistaking 
their peaceful intentions. Some of the natives 
helped our men to cut and carry wood, and one of 
them slept on board the Ellengowan. Although 
the cove itself is a nice quiet place, there are 


well as to the west, there are numerous sandy 
beaches and cocoa-nut groves, swarming with 
natives. The entrance to the cove is easily known 
by a remarkable-looking rock, on which stands 
a prominent tree on the east side of the bay, about 
half a mile from the land. We have named it 
Runcie Rock ; and the anchorage, Isabel Cove. 

Proceeding to the eastward, we soon sighted 
what we supposed to be “ Tree Island,” but which 
turned out to be ‘‘Wedge Rock.” There is no 
island off the western head of Farm Bay, as marked 
upon the latest charts ; and this is very misleading 
to vessels running along the coast, as there is one 
within eight miles corresponding to the description 
of what has hitherto been supposed to be the south 
cape of New Guinea, but which we have proved 
to be an island by passing, in the steamer, between 
it and the mainland. Entering the bay between 
Rugged Head and Wedge Rock, we steamed about 
three or four miles, and then opened up a fine 
passage, half a mile wide and five fathoms deep, 
by which we entered Catamaran Bay. What was 
supposed to be the south cape of New Guinea we 
have named Stacey Island. As we opened up the 
passage, we saw what appeared to be unbroken 
land on both sides for twelve or fourteen miles, 
and wondered where we were going. As we pro- 
ceeded, however, the passages between Stacey, 
Tissot, and the Brumer re opened up to the 
south, There is good anchorage between Stacey 
island and the mainland. The island is hilly, the 
highest peak being about 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is triangular in shape, about four 
miles long, and populous. At the head of the bay, 
opposite the passage between Stacey Island and 
the mainland, there is a bay running to the west- 
ward, which probably meets the one running east- 
ward at the top of Farm Bay, making Rugged 
Head an island also; so that the southernmost 
extremity of New Guinea cannot yet be fixed with 
certainty. As we were on a missionary voyage, 
looking for suitable places to establish mission 
stations, we did not feel justified in spending more 
time for the solution of these points. Our dis- 
coveries will show that there is plenty of important 
work for one of her Majesty’s ships all along the 
southern side of the peninsula ; and although we do 
not profess to be accurate in our positions, we hope 
that the information gained and willingly given to 
the public will be of service until a proper survey 
is made by the appointment of the government. 
In the mean time, it is to be devoutly*hoped that 
all vessels visiting the coast will, in the interests 
of commerce, as well as of humanity and religion, 
strictly observe a peaceful policy with the un- 
suspecting natives. 

We came to anchor for the night at the west 
end of the Leocadie Islands, between a long reef 
and the mainland, and were very soon surrounded 
by a number of canoes and catamarans ; but the 
natives, as at the other places, appeared friendly. 
We did not find, during our voyage, any of those 
signs of hostility and treachery which are men- 
tioned in the Directory. When we started on the 
following morning at half-past six o'clock, there 
were forty-five canoes around the Ellengowan. The 
natives were all clamouring for hoop-iron ; but our 
supply was far short of the demand, which led us 
to cut up one of the old plates of the ship, which, 
being thicker, was greatly prized. Any person 
visiting those parts should take a large supply of 
pieces of good thick hooy-iron, about an inch and 
a half wide and six inches long, and sharpened at 
one end ; with these he may obtain vegetables and 
valuable curiosities. 

We steamed into China Straits to the west of 
Heath Island ; three miles from which, in a westerl 
direction, there is an island close to the mainland, 
300 feet high and three-quarters of a mile long. 
Off the north end of Heath Island are two small 
islands nearly joined to it at low tide, which are 
woody, contain several groves of cocoa-nut trees, 
and are inhabited. Many canoes came off from 
Heath and Hayter Islands, which appear to be 
thickly populated. They seem to use all kinds 


of canoes in and about China Straits, from the 





plenty of natives in the vicinity. To the east, as 


catamaran up to the beautiful white war-canoes ; 
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and several kinds of sails, from the large one I 
have described down to a common platted cocoa- 
nut leaf. Entering Possession Bay, we saw a brig 
at anchor at the north side of Mekinley Island, 
which we passed, and found to be the Rita, of 
Sydney. The crew were on shore cutting wood, 
where a tent was erected. The captain said they 
were fishing for béche-de-mer, been out ten 
monthe, and at Mekinley Island ten days, and 
about to leave. Having got a view of Jenkins 
and Milne Bays, we returned to Possession Bay, 
where we anchored for the night. This is a rather 
gloomy place from the absence of any native village 
and the mangroves all round the buy. 
On the following day twelve of the large white 
canoes called at the Ellengowan on their way to 
Milne Bay, also a number of small ones. All were 
anxious to get hoop-iron. In addition to clubs 
and spears, they had a great many stones laid along 
the sides of the canoes,—to be used as shots, no 
doubt, in case any disturbance took place; but, 
like the others, they did not seem disposed to 
quarrel, The natives from Heath Island appear 
the most tractable, and were wild with delight 
when they found that we were going to anchor 
for the night near them. We were sorry that we 
had not more hoop-iron for the poor fellows. It 
was the one article in demand, and there was little 
use extending our voyage without it. If we had 
hada supply, we might have gone as far as Moresby 
Island ; but the object of our voyage was accom- 
plished, which was chiefly to find, if possible, 
during the calm season, anchorages along the coast 
into which we might run in heavy weather, and 
without steam, if thought desirable, after we have 
established our mission along the coast, and to 
look out for suitable places for the location of 
native pioneer missionaries. We are happy in the 
successful completion of a very interesting voyage. 
We think that all along the coast friendly rela- 
tions might be easily established and maintained 
with the people, and it is our intention to com- 
mence, as early as practicable, a mission in China 
Straits to work eastward, and meet the one already 
established at Port Moresby. The eastern end of 
the peninsula, with the islands in the vicinity, in- 
cluding the D'Entrecasteaux group, willform a much 
finer field for missionary operations than the gulf, 
with its dangerous navigation, deadly fever, and 
savage cannibal inhabitants. Our voyage has also 
been one of important discovery. We have found 
two rivers, two splendid harbours, a safe, snug, 
and convenient cove, several islands, and prenty of 
gocd anchorages all along the coast. e have 
found the natives numerous and friendly, looking 
healthy, and apparently in the midst of plenty of 
food. They brought off to us some flax, in small 
quantities, of a superior quality, which might 
become an article of commerce. ith that excep- 
tion, we did not see anything of commercial value. 
The country may be rich, and probably is, in mine- 
ral wealth ; but it has yet to be found. At present, 
it is a fine field for missionaries, naturalists, and 
explorers, who will best prepare the way for settlers. 
Our return voyage to Port Moresby was accom- 
plished in a few days. We ran back, under sail 
most of the way, outside the barrier reef, calling 
at Isabel Cove and Hood Lagoon (Kerepunu), 
arriving at Port Moresby about 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, April 22, where we found all well. On the 
following Monday we held our committee meeting, 
and arranged the business of the mission, and on 
Tuesday went to Lealea for a cargo of sticks and 
poles for fencing, and a house to be erected for the 
reception of the teachers expected by the L. W. 
in September. On Saturday, the 29th, we left 
Port Moresby for Cape York, calling at Yule 
Island for wood fuel. Here we found Dr. James 
considerably reduced by fever, and anxious to 
to Cape York to recruit his health. He inten 
returning in the Ellengowan next month to con- 
tinue his collecting in the vicinity of Yule Island. 
From Yule Island we had a pleasant passage 
to Cape York, where we arrived on the 6th of 
May, having called at Darnley and York Islands. 
We were delighted and thankful to find all well 


Those who take special interest in the move- 
ments of our little steamer Ellengowan will be 
pleased to leara that she has served us admirably 
well, exceeding our highest expectations. For two 
years we have had her constantly employed ; burn- 
ing chiefly wood, she has enabled us to open up 
our mission-field, which we could not have done 
without steam. Now that we have surveyed the 
field, we can plan the attack. The directors of our 
society will have full information placed before 
them, and it is for them to decide our plan of 
operations. It is quite clear that the sooner we 
commence a mission in China Straits the better ; 
the number of the people, and the character of 
the country, point in that direction. Thence there 
is a clear course and a fair wind to and from 
Townsville, where we might go for letters and 
supplies, and a steamer would no longer be a neces- 
sary kind of vessel for the mission, although steam 
would still be desirable in some form or other. 
The directors, however, will give this matter their 
careful consideration, and decide open our fature 
movements. 8S. McFar.ane. 

*,* We have followed Mr. McFarlane in spell- 
ing the name of his vessel, although it has in this 
country been usually spelt as in Sir W. Scott’s 
novel. 





THE ALBERT NYANZA, 


WE are indebted to Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, for 
the following communication recently received 
direct from Sigaor Gessi :— 


To the President of the Royal Geographical Society 
of b 


London. 
Kerri, May 5, 1876. 

Knowing the interest’ which the English people 
generally take in Central African Exploration, I 
am induced to lay before the Royal Geographical 
Society an account of the voyage I have just 
made round Albert Nyanza. is Excellency 
Col. Gordon, Governor-General of Equatorial 
Africa, kindly entrusted this mission to me, and 
placed at my disposition two iron boats con- 
structed by Messrs, Samuda Brothers, together 
with all that was necessary to the accomplishment 
of my mission. 

I had rigged the two boats as cutters, and 
manned them with eighteen sailors and twelve 
soldiers. I left Dufli on the 7th of March, 1876, 
and arrived at the mouth of the lake on the 18th 
of the same month; our slow progress being attri- 
batable to the contrary winds, the incessant 
rains, and the current. My mission was to 
explore the part of the river between Dufli and 
the lake, to visit Magungo, and to go round the 
lake. Before proceeding to describe my voyage 
on the lake, it will be useful to give some details 
regarding the part of the Nile in question, which 
had never previously been explored. 

From Dafli to ‘the lake is 164 miles, and 
throughout the whole distance the river is navi- 
gable, deep, and broad ; in certain places cone 
700 yards, At two-thirds the distance from Dafli 
there is a large branch which runs ina N.N.W. 
direction, and probably flows towards Makraka, in 
the country ot the Niam Niam. The country is 
very rich ; the natives are clothed in the skins of 
antelopes or goats ; and the products of the soil 
are varied, consisting of millet, the wheat of the 
country, sesame, hovey, tobacco, bananas, beans, 
&c. Cattle are abundant, and eee and plenty 
a to reign among the people. 

"Goaniee at ren bared to the lake at the 
time of the equinox, and the stormy weather com- 
pelled us to wait. On the 20th of March, allured 
by the promise of a fine day, I started to traverse 
the north-eastern corner in the direction of Ma- 
gungo; but, when we were about two-thirds across, 
@ strong land breeze suddenly sprung up, and pre- 
vented us from reaching the coast. All our efforts 
were in vain ; the wind increased in violence, and 
we had to run before it, under double-reefed sails. 
trying all we could to keep the shores in view and 
discover some convenient anchoring-place. We 


purpose ; but it was occupied by a party of dis- 
banded soldiers of Kaba Rega, who had come with 
the intention of attacking us. Their threatening 
attitude obliged us to continue our course; but the 
natives kept pace with us along the beach, hoping 
that sooner or later our vessels would be driven 
ashore. After much difficulty, we managed to 
escape from these troublesome neighbours, and 
anchored in a harbour having the form of a horse- 
shoe. The foul weather continued during the 
night, and at midnight the wind became so strong 
that one of our boats dragged its anchor, the 
bottom being of loose sand, and ended by bei 
driven ashore at about three in the morning, an 
becoming filled with water and sand. The 
- part of our provisions were thus destroyed, as well 
as Our instruments.. Our position became difficult, 
for we were still in the neighbourhood of the 
hostile troops. With the materials that the water 
had cast on the beach, we constructed a small bar- 
ricade, with only one weak point to be afraid of. 
Two Dutch pieces, No. 2, loaded with grapeshot, — 
were placed in position, and we then waited for 
the termination of the storm in order to commence 
repairing damages. Towards morning the wind 
calmed down, and with it the heavy sea subsided. 
Nailing a sail round the boat, we commenced to 
bale out the water and sand, and, assisted by both 
boats’ crews and the soldiers, we su ed in 
raising the vessel and resuming our voyage in the 
direction of Magungo. On the 30th of March we 
our destination; but the hostility of the 
natives compelled me to proceed up the Victoria 
Nile in search of some village belonging to 
Aufina’s government. Near Murchison I 
found a chief subject to the (Egyptian) govern- 
ment, who undertook to carry my message to 
Aufina, where the commander of our troops would 
be found. Ten days afterwards the troops arrived, 
and I gave them their orders. On the 12th of 
April I was again en route. 


Extracts from my Journal. 

April 12.—At 4 a.m. we arrived near the first 
islets, which lie 5 to 7 miles distant from the 
shore: they are sand banks on which there is some 
vegetation, and they afford good shelter to vessels 
against all winds. At the time when I reached 
them, they were full of natives who had resorted 
here to escape the pursuit of the troops. 

April 13.—Continued our route as far as the 
last of the islets. The mainland of the lake is 
low, the shores sandy, and the interior rich in 
vegetation and timber. We passed a cataract, 
then a second, and after that athird. There was 
a vil and I was able to obtain of the inhabi- 
tants the following information :—The first cataract 
is called Huima ; the second, Wahambia ; and the 
third, Nanza, They proceed from a | river, 
which is never dcp, aed which fo cited Tas. 3 
have no doubt this is the river Kaiigiri of Sir 
Samuel Baker. The natives declare that, although 
they have been very far into the interior of 
Uganda for ivory, they have never reached the 
source of this river. 

April 15 and 16.—Continued our course, and 
at 8 P.M. experienced a strong wind from the east, 
which increased in violence towards 10 r.m: We 
reefed sail, and about 2 a.m. secured our boats in 
a snug harbour, which I have named Port Schubra, 
It contained many villages, and I am certain that 
it is the Vacovia of Sir S. Baker ; but the name 
has disappeared, other tribes having driven out the 
former occupants. This port is 250 yards wide 
and 600 or 700 in length. The shores of the main- 
land form cliffs descending to the water. 

April 17.—I remained all day in this port, 
baling the water from our boats, and drying our 
linen. We had been for thirty-six hours exposed 
to incessant rain. 

April 18.—Resumed our voyage. The wind 
was favourable. After a course of some forty 
miles, I noticed in the distance islands and vege- 
tation. The water had changed its colour and 
become whitish ; from the mast-head it had a 
reddish hue, and, on casting the lead, the depth 








at Somerset, 


saw a sandy beach which might have answered our 


proved to be only twelve feet, with muddy bottom. 
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Ihave no longer any doubt that we are near a 
river. After continuing ten miles further, we 
entered the river, and, ascending it seven miles, 
were stopped by the thee of papyri and other 
aquatic vegetation. From the heights a large 
waterfall leaped down, much grander than the three 
we had already passed. The river came to an end 
in this cul de sac. The natives had fled from the 
village, which we found close at hand ; neverthe- 
less, 1 was unwilling to quit the place without 
trying every means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion. After we had been waiting some hours, the 
sailors called me to look at a hippopotamus which 
was just emerging from the water to enter the 
thickets. A shot from one of Reilly’s rifles, No. 8, 
brought it down, the ball having pierced its fore- 
head, and effectually stopped it from taking another 
step. 

Three of the natives slowly approached us, 
although the report of our gun had created some 
alarm at the commencement. I told them they 
- might help themselves to some of the hippopotamus 
meat. They n with a will, and cut slices of 
the meat with their lances ; others followed them, 
and, in a short time, more than fifty of them had 
reduced the animal to a skeleton. After giving 
them suksuk, and gained their confidence to some 
degree, I was able to obtain the following informa- 
tion, viz., that the waterfall came from waters which 
accumulate in the mountains and form a river 
during the season of the rains, but dry up, together 
with the rivers4n the dry season. 

They asked me where I was going, and, having 
told them I was going to the end of the lake, they 
replied, “ You are already at the end of the lake: 
you cannot get beyond the ambatch, for the water 
is only so deep,” showing me the height of their 
knees. I then told them I wanted to see the 
river that there was at the end of the lake. 
They assured me there was no river at the 
end of the lake; and when I retorted that 
there must, at any rate, be a waterfall, they 
said there was not,—there was no river or fall, 
yonder or elsewhere, at the end of the lake, except 
the one before us. A storm arose, and we returned 
on board just in time to get up the anchor and run 
clear of a floating island, which came towards us 
with incredible velocity. This country is called 
Quando, and the inhabitants are suspected of 
cannibalism. 

April 19.—We cleared out of the river, and 
endeavoured to force a passage through the am- 
batch, but all to no ees the ambatch-growth 
being very dense, and the water, as the natives had 
told me, very shallow. We continued, in this way, 
to navigate along the ambatch, the boat’s keel 
touching the bottom from time to time. The 
water everywhere had a black colour, owing to the 
forests of ambatcb, and it was undrinkable ; there 
was no current whatever, and the bottom was 
sandy. Keeping thus to the border of the ammbatch- 
fields, we crossed the lake from east to west, a 
distance of forty miles, without finding any pas- 
sage. From the mast of the boat I observed that 
the forest of ambatch extended very far, and that 
beyond it there succeeded a field or valley of 
herbs and vegetation which reaches to the foot 
of the mountains. 

We now found ourselves on the opposite shores, 
and wished to obtain information at a village which 
lay before us. But the inhabitants carried off their 
property; the Nogaras called together their 
warriors, and made hostile demonstrations. I 
waited until they had finished their military evo- 
lutions, hoping that some one would then approach ; 
but they were very hostile, and we could not get 
near them with our boats. It was now dark, and 
we retired a little from the shore. 

April 20.—The next day I again approached 
the shore, but saw none of the natives. The sound 
of their drum had not ceased all the night. I 
sent a man up the mast to see if no one was coming 
to meet us. The man reported that they were 
close at hand, concealed by hundreds in the 
bushes. It was an ambuscade. Half an hour 
afterwards, five natives came to tell us that the 
chief was waiting for us; that he had prepared 





meat and merissa ; and that we were all to land. 
I thanked them, saying we had no desire to land, 
but only wanted them to show us the way to the 
end of the lake, Their reply to all our speeches 
was, “ Come, come to the chief.” I left the place, 
and, after an hour’s sailing, reached another large 
village. Although the inhabitants here also fled 
to the hills with their household goods, they showed 
no hostility, and some of them came so near that 
our interpreter was able to make himself heard. 
I asked them to send the chief to speak with me. 
In the course of half an hour an old man of some 
sixty years came and sat down on the beach; and, 
having made him a liberal present of glass beads 
= copper wire, I put the following questions to 
im :— 

Q. “I want to reach the end of the lake ; please 
show me a place where I can find a passage.”— 
A. “ You cannot get beyond the ambatch ; there 
is no water.”— Q. “ How much water is there as 
far as you can reach among the ambatch?” He 
showed me his pipe, to indicate the depth—about 
fifteen inches.—Q. “There is a river entering at 
the end of the lake, which I wish to see.”—A. 
“There is not any river at the end, nor anywhere 
else in this neighbourhood; but there is one yonder,” 
showing us the opposite shore, which we had re- 
cently left.—Q. “ But there is certainly a water- 
fall.”—A. “ No, there is no waterfall ; but, if you 
go further on, you will meet with three falls.”— 
Q. “Where do these three falls come from ?”— 
A, “From a river formed by the waters of the 
rains.”— Q. “Is the water permanent ?”—A, “No; 
when the Harif ceases, the river and falls cease 
also,” —Q. ‘‘ What is the name of this river ?”— 
A, “TI have never heard that it has a name.”— 
Q. “ What is there at the end of the lake, where 
the ambatch terminates ?”—A. “Sand and bushes. 
The water ends in the middle of the ambatch ; 
there is very little water there.”.—@Q. “Do the 
waters remain here always at the same level, or 
do they rise during the heavy rains ?”—A, “ They 
remain almost always the same ; if they rise, it is 
very little or none at all.” 

All my efforts were without result, and the last 
information I received agreed perfectly with what 
I had been told on the eastern side. The stagnant 
and blackish water, the sandy bottom, the total 
absence of current, the shallow depth, all proved 
that there was no river at the end of the lake. 
From Vacovia to the end of the lake, and also on 
the western side, the mountains descend vertically 
to the water, and are destitute of large timber, 
being clothed with bushes only. I can say nothing 
about the interior, as I was not able to undertake 
a land journey with so small an escort, nor could 
I leave the boats without protection. Nothing 
further being practicable, I prepared. for our re- 
turn, and we directed our prows towards the north. 

Favoured by the wind, we passed the three falls 
which the old chief had told us of. During the 
night the wind increased in violence, and at mid- 
night it blew a hurricane. At 3 a.m. cur position 
became critical. Violent gusts of wind succeeded 
each other from different quarters all round the 
compass ; and the waves surging turaultuously on 
all sides, we expected every moment to founder. 
We lightened the fore part by removing every 
article, even the anchor and cable, and all the men 
were employed in baling out the water. It was a 
night of agony. ‘There was not a single harbour 
or sheltering-place all along the coast, and we were 
driven forty miles out of our course. At last the 
wind became more favourable, and towards five 
o’clock in the evening we came in sight of M‘Caroly. 

I did not notice any currents during my voyage, 
except that with strong S.W. winds the water 
drifted towards the N.E., and with N.E. winds 
towards the S.W. I remarked that there was a 
line on the face of the rocks about four inches 
above the present water level ; but I am not able 
to say if this line marks the limit of highest water 
in the lake, the natives having on all sides assured 
me that the waters neither rose nor fell. 

Tn conclusion, I may remark that those only who 
visit Albert Nyanza during the rainy season can 


‘ form any idea of the immense amount of the rain- 





fall in this region. Any further information that 
you may require I shall be happy to supply. 
T have, &c., Romoxro Gessi, 
Attaché to the General Staff of 
Gordon Pacha. 
Length of the lake, 141 miles ; greatest width, 
60 miles. 





THE WATT INSTITUTION. 

I ruinK it is hardly fair to the “ Watt Institu- 
tion and School of Arts” of Edinburgh to credit 
the school and its arrangements with having tended 
to cause the death of Mr. A. S. Melville, the 
Lecturer on Botany and Geology in the Institution, 
The remarks in your “Science Gossip” make 
it appear that Mr. Melville’s lamented decease 
was indirectly induced by the inadequate re- 
muneration which the arrangements of the school 
permit the lecturers to receive. That in many 
cases the honorarium of a lecturer is lamentably 
deficient, is an undoubted fact; but this fact 
must be taken in connexion with certain other 
and modifying circumstances. Thus, firstly, Mr. 
Melville, on becoming a candidate for his lecture- 
ship (which, by the way, appeared to be an ap- 
pointment much desired, judging from the number 
and status of the candidates who appeared in the 
field), was fully aware that his remuneration would 
consist solely of the class-fees, Then, secondly, 
the lecturers at this Institution, which is, in fact, 
the “Working Men’s College” of Edinburgh, fully 
recognize the fact that their services must be given 
in most cases irrespective of adequate remunera- 
tion, and as a tuitous contribution to the 
advancement of higher and technical education 
among the working-classes of the city. Any man 
who accepts an appointment in the Edinburgh 
School of Arts, therefore, knows very well that he 
must be prepared to sacrifice both time and 
labour; and it speaks well, I think, for the 
interest taken in the furtherance of scientific edu- 
cation here, that lecturers are found willing to 
devote a certain amount of their energy to raising 
the educational standard of the masses. I may 
assure your readers that, if it be true that the 
Botanical Lectureship has proved such a trying 
appointment as your correspondent makes it 
appear to have been, none of the other lecturers 
have found cause to complain; and several gentle- 
men have for many years successfully conducted 
much larger classes than have met for instruction 
in Botany and Geology. It is hardly fair, I think, 
to raise the question of research and endowment in 
connexion with the appointment under discussion. 
The lectureships are avowedly teaching-appoint- 
ments pure and simple, and make no pretensions 
of affording opportunity for research. Of Mr, 
Melville, from personal acquaintance, I can speak 
very highly. I believe his work in the School of 
Arts was faithfully discharged ; but it must also 
be remewbered, and your correspondent should 
have known of the fact, that Mr. Melville had 
many other and far more onerous duties to per- 
form than his bi-weekly lectures on Botany, &c., 
in the Watt Institution. No one can lament more 
deeply than I do Mr. Melville’s premature 
decease; but in the interest of the Watt Institu- 
tion, and as one of Mr. Melville’s colleagues, I 
feel compelled to protest against the work of his 
lectureship being accredited with the production 
of his illness and demise. 

AnprEw WItsoy, Ph.D. 


*,* We have also received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Institution, but too late to print 
it. Dr. Wilson seems to us in effect to confirm 
our statement. Mr. Melville got the magnificent 
salary of some 30l. per session, expenses not in- 
cluded. Besides the two lectures a week of which 
Dr. Wilson speaks, he was expected to take charge 
of field excursions, hold examinations, &c.; and, 
in order to procure a livelihood, he had to take a 
large amount of work in addition to his official 
labours, After three months of this sort of thing, 
he dies of inflammation of the brain, brought on 
by excessive toil, and Dr. Wilson tells us his 
inadequate pay had nothing to do with it! 
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MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Thursday. —Botanic, 1.—Anniversary. 














Science Gossip. 

A yew and cheaper edition of Mr. Hilton’s 
Lectures on the Therapeutic Influence of Rest 
and the Diagnostic Value of Pain, which have 
been for some time out of print, is in the press, and 
will be published shortly. The mame of Mr. 
W. H. A. Jacobson, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital, will appear on the title-page as 
editor. 

Tue season of scientific congresses is fast ap- 
proaching, and many of the Continental Societies 
are preparing for their annual gatherings. From 
the 9th to the 11th of August, the German Anthro- 
pological Society will hold its seventh general 
meeting at Jena, under Dr. Klopfleisch. Imme- 
diately after the breaking up of this gathering, the 
German Geological Society will hold its annual 
meeting under Dr. Schmid, and will remain in 
session at Jena until August 15th. On the 19th 
of August, the fifth annual meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science will be 
opened at Clermont-Ferrand, under Dr. Broca. The 
new meteorological observatory on the summit of 
the Puy-de-Déme will be formally opened-in the 
course of this meeting. Then, from the 4th to the 
11th of September, the International Congress of 
Anthropology will hold its eighth meeting at Buda- 
Pest. It should be mentioned that, by the rules 
of this Congress, the proceedings are now alwa: 
conducted in French. The first Congress of the 
Federation of Scientific Societies in Belgium was 
opened on Sunday, July 16, at Brussels. The 
State is to be petitioned to allow scientific reports 
and scientific objects to be sent free by post, 
and to open museums and free libraries on week- 
day evenings and Sundays. 

Mr. G. F. Anmstrone, of Montreal, has been 
elected to the new chair of Civil:and Mechanical 
Engineering in the Yorkshire College of Science 
at Leeds. 

In the forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen will be published a map of Euro- 
pean Turkey, showing the political divisions and 
the distribution of the Tarks. The same number 
will contain a map of Nordenskjold’s voyage to the 
Yenisei and a paper by Dr. Roklfs, in which that 
experienced traveller successfully opposes the 
Utopian views of Largeau and others with respect 
to the existence of an extensive commerce in the 
Sahara and the friendly disposition of the Tuareg, 

Tue Italian expedition to Shoa, under the Mar- 
chese Antinori, has met with considerable obstacles 
in consequence of the unfriendly conduct of the 
Khedive and the rapacity of his officers at Zeila. 
The Marchese has now left that town for the in- 
terior, but the vexatious delays to which le was 
forced to submit will hardly enable him now to 
reach the Hawash before that river becomes im- 
passable. The treatment extended to the Italian 
explorers comes, however, not quite unexpectedly, 
for certain Egyptian officials throw all kinds of 
obstacles in the way of Europeans desirous of 
exploring the countries subject to the Khedive, or 
of making them a starting-point for penetrating 
into the unknown interior of Africa. 

Pror. NorpEnskJ0LD left Tromsd on July 23, 
on board the Ymer, for the Yenisei. 

Tue last Bulletin of the Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Western Territories con- 
tains a contoured map of the United States, and 
some pictorial sections which illustrate the geolo- 
gical structure, and exhibit the scenery of the 
country about the head-waters of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone Rivers. The sections are described 
by Dr. Hayden, the Director of the Survey. 


Tue Yorkshire College of Science has accepted 
Mr. G. Salt’s offer of 1501. a year for three years, 
as a temporary provision for a Professorship of 
Biology, with the attached -stipulation that Mr. 
L. C. Miall, the Secretary of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical Society, be appointed the Professor. 
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BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Piccadilly ; of Dra’ Engravings. and 
my, Timplements, Materials, Blocks, ac. to illustrate 
the processes of Line and Wood and Etching. Open from 
Ten till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; 
RO 1T F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 





DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘Dream of Pilate’s 
‘Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Colaghas’ Sn. 04 the DORE GALLERY, 25, How Bend ttoeet Daily, 

to Six.—1s. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


As it is ge the National Gallery will be 
opened to the public on Monday next, a week 
sooner than was lately proposed, we supply 
notes on the new pictures, especially those of the 
Wynn Ellis Gift, which are placed together ia the 
old East Room of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
a room, by the way, which, when com with 
the magnificent new halls we described at length 
eeu No. med ie of gee we have a 
recently given a o. 2540), seems poor indeed, 
and aes before long be decorated. ai 

Previously to dealing with the Wynn Ellis Gift 
it will be desirable to describe four cage Ba 
chased pictures, which have been, within t 
few days, addéd to the National Collection from 
a private gallery at Brescia. They are fine examples 
of the noble school of late Venetian portraiture. 
Three are by Moroni, one is by “ Il Moretto.” Be- 
fore these last proofs of the energy and good for- 
tune of the Director of the National Gallery were 
received, we possessed two portraits by the former 

inter, one being the famous ‘Tailor,’ with shears 
in hand, bought from the Grimani Palace, Venice ; 
the other the ‘Portrait of a Lawyer,’ bought, 
mone than ten mee ago,.at the ins we 

e@ possessed likewise two pictures : 
Moretto,” or A. Bonvicino of Brescie, one of which 
page ay Count S. M. Cesarescb seated ; the 
other is styled ‘St. Bernardino, of Siena, with 
other Saints,’ and was bought at Lord Northwick’s 
Sale in 1859. The picture by the latter artist 
now acquired is more interesting than either 
of the two by him which preceded it on the walls 
of the National Gallery ; itstrongly resembles Count 
Cesaresco’s portrait in sentiment and mode of 
treatment, and shows the able painter to be some- 
thing of a mannerist. It is a whole length, life 
size, standing figure of a gentleman in a costume 
commonly associated in our minds with the noble 
classes in Italy of the period of Francis the,First, 
the colours black and marone, a cap of red and 
yellow, decorated in front with an enseigne ; it is 
dated “mM D.xxXVL.” 

The three pictures by Moroni are as follows :—A 
Lady Seated in an Arm-chair. A blonde woman, of 
abouttwenty-five years of age, with hairof brightgold 
tightly bound about her head, seated, a life size figure, 
fall length, in a chair ; a fan, or purse of light yellow 
colour is in one hand, lying in her lap, the 
other hand being on the arm of the chair. The 
pose is slightly formal, as if the lady, a somewhat 
timid and diffident one, sat for her portrait, not 
stiffly, but nervously, and with unusual prim- 
ness. She looks a little to our left, sedately, and 
rather anxiously, for there is some slight trouble 
in her small brown eyes, that go sideways to 
the front, under fair and high-arched brows ; her 
lips are pulpy and tremulous ; her chin is slightly 
underhung ; her cheeks are full and ruddy. She 
wears an amber satin robe, under a deep rose-red 
garment of the same material, both making stiff, 

lump, and abundant drapery about her lower 
Fmbs fitting her figure rather closely. The 
red dress rises in a stiff collar almost to her 
ears, and is set open to display the 
first rising of her bust; the background is a 
grey wall. The light is from the front, the figure 
nearly in full front view, the face about three- 
uarters to our right ; the eyes are to the front. 

echnically speaking, the handling is very solid 
and sound; the carnations are deep, strong, 
and rosy. There are many elements in this 
work which recall Antonio Moro, as a glance 
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at the pectealt of Jeanne D’Archel, now 
in the adjoining Vestibule, will show. The 
next Moroni is the Portrait of the Canonico 
Ludovico di Ferzi, a three-quarters length, life- 
sized figure of that worthy, standing; in a black dress 
and cornered cap, holding in his left hand a letter 
addressed to himself, a well fed, if not fat and 
ruddy man of about thirty, with a full chestnut- 
coloured beard and lighter tinted, well-kept mous- 
taches adorning his full-blooded cheeks, An ex- 
tremely solid picture, of admirable characterization, 
wonderful as a felicitous display of brush power. 
The face is in three-quarters view to our right ; 
the light is from the same direction. All parts are 
superbly modelled. We commend the drawi 
of.the eyelids as they are — over the 
eyes with true ecclesiastical demureness. ‘the 
third Moroni may be called Portrait of a Warrior ; 
it is full le and of life size; a 
st a 
ves; on the is a i 
black and white feathers; a chert” heabart 
of bright mail, ey was Py under 
te armour, covers the torso o' e 

man. Over the shining mail is a dark ball vest, 
bound and tied with black ribands. He turns to 
our right nearly in three-quarters view ; the face 
is the same ; his sword is at his side ; one thumb 
is stuck in the brown vest ; the eyes are to the 
front, and look down ; the light is from the front : 
he leans his left arm on a helmet, which stands on 
a marble shelf, and is decorated with tall black and 
white plumes, laced with gold thread. On the 
ground lie a gauntlet, body armour, leg and arm 
iecesof plate, as if they had just now been removed 
rom the form of this somewhat lean, war-worn, 
sad, and troubled man ; his left foot is su 
by a long black cord ; this, fixed to a strap above 
the knee, tells of an injury which has disabled the 
limb. In execution, this work is even finer, more 
brilliant and delicate than the portrait of the lady, 
and it is remarkable for vitality. A broad, sily, 
light pervades it, and the whole is, in itself, 
luminous. We cannot give the numbers of these 
capital pictures, but the visitor will have no diffi- 
culty in finding them in the North , near 
Del Piombo’s ‘Raising of Lazarus.’ A capital 
— by Frank Hals will soon be added to the 


ry. 

We have already dwelt upon the general 
ition, character, and history of the Wynn 
llis Gift, but, as no Catalogue of the National 
Gallery describing them is likely to be published 
for many months to come, we propose to mention a 
considerable part of the entire collection, so as 
to supply all the visitor may need for the time 
being ; giving the artists’ names, the numbers, 
and titles cf all the interesting pictures. For the 
convenience of readers and visitors we refer to the 
works as they hang, beginning from our right while 
facing that door of the East Room by which we 
enter from the old portion of the building, In this 
position we encounter first W. Vandevelde’s small 
Shipping, vessels saluting (No.978), which is a toler- 
able picture, from Mr. Solly’s collection ; mentioned 
here chiefly in order to compare it with many better 
works by Vander Cappelle, an artist hitherto repre- 
sented in the National Gallery only bya small 
work, ‘Coast Scene’ (865), from the Peel Collection, 
but now proved to be a charming sea-painter. The 
Vandevelde is, even for this artist, a little hard, 
formal, and opaque.—We next meet with a capital 
cabinet landscape by A. Vandevelde, Wynant’s 
worthy pupil, and a better artist than his own 
brother Wi iam, the marine painter. This new 
example is Bay Horse, Cow, Sheep, and Goat 
(980), a rich and luminous picture, of fine deep 
tone and good colour, especially in the sky and 
the horse, and in the landscape a vista near our 
right.—A most striking, if not « very agreeable, 
work next presents itself, being the thoroughly 
characteristic, forceful, brilliant, and ugly Money 
Changers (944) of Quintin Matsys, a repetition, 
with very considerable variations, of a subject 
represented by # famous picture at Windsor, 
and of which there are numerous versions. It 
is an interior; two men, wearing those horned 
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head - dresses which have astonished mankind 
since their day, sit at a table on which lies 
@ pile of gold and silver coins. One of the men 
is lean, deeply wrinkled, close shaved, astute- 
looking, and old ; he writes sedately but rapidly in 
a ledger, and his lips are set together, his 
Stet slightly compressed ; every crease, turn, 
and hollow of his skin has been modelled with 
amazing care and delicacy, in a flat, some- 
what reddish, or rather rosy, carnation tint, 
defective in greys, yellowish and ivory - like. 
He wears a red head-dress, and a puce coat ; 
both garments are finished, as the face and 
hands are finished, 7.¢., to the highest pitch, 
and with great luminosity, searching studies, hard- 
ness and brilliancy of merely local colour. The 
companion of this old gentleman is considerably 
his junior ; he wears a deep green head-dress, and 
a red robe trimmed with brown fur. His attitudeand 
expression are, to us at least, simply inexplicable, 
so strained, unnatural, and outrageously quaint 
is it, nor is the expression of his face clearer ; 
both attitude and expression are hideously con- 
torted ; the fingers, like the features, are strangely 
wrung and twisted, the former seem to clutch, in a 
lunatic’s fashion, at, or rather towards, the money 
on the table. Behind, on the top of a cabinet, 
are a candlestick, extinguished candle, snuffers, 
‘folded documents, some with pendent seals, 
others showing inscriptions, a book, and boxes 
for deeds. The whole is intensely brilliant in 
lighting and local colour, but as devoid of every re- 
posing and graceful element as it is possible for it 
to be. From the contortions of the younger man 
to the indescribable, hideous head-dress of his com- 
panion, the very edges of which are “ snipped ” 
and scallopped in a wonderful manner, the whole 
work is,so to say, in an agony of unrest. The 
unpleasant qualities, and the travesty of fidelity, 
of this repulsive picture, occur in Matsys’s ‘Old 
Woman,’ in Mr. Danby Seymour's possession, 
another example of a curious phase in the painter's 
practice. It exaggerates the change from his 
early, graceful, but somewhat conventional style, 
such as we saw illustrated not long since in Lord 
Scarsdale’s collection at Kedleston Hall. Inter- 
mediate, and distinctly marking Matsys’s then 
newly-gained love for absolute realism, is the fine 
* Banquier et sa Femme’ in the Louvre, which is 
dated 1518 (or 1519). 

A capital little Metsu is worth noticing for its 
deep, rich, and powerful tone, which is clear with- 
out being black or hot, its good flesh painting, and 
the excellent illustration it affords of the painter’s 
atyle. It is styled The Drowsy Landlady (970). 
A portly, somewhat frowsy, old woman, sleeping, is 
seated at the side of a table, on which stands 
her slate for drinking-scores. She holds a 
tobacco-pipe in her lap, and, overcome with heat, 

qbeer, or both, nods deeply, while a guest un- 
covers her unlovely bust with the end of his pipe ; 
another guest looks on ; a dog is in front of the 
group. The expression of the woman is first-rate, 
her flesh good.— Vander Cappelle’s Shipping, with 
a barge and vessel saluteng (960), shows the 
mouth of a river near a Dutch town ; even if it be 
unusually black for the admirable master, the 
aérial effect of the distance is extremely fine and 
delicate in its silvery warmth ; it is distinguished 
by low-flying cumuli of lustrous white, in 
a sky of pale vaporous blue.— Near this is a 
Berchem, unusually resembling a Botb, styled 
Mountain Landscape (1004)—Likewise the de- 
lightful Portrait of his Wife, by G. Dou, an oval, 
as is so often the case with his works, of the 
firmest, most crisp touching, not quite so golden 
as, but more solid than, the ‘Painter's own Por- 
trait’ (192) here, to which this is a worthy com- 
on. 

In the corner of the room will be found A Toper 
{953), by D. Teniers, a small, single, whole-length 
figure of a Dutchman, standing with a merry expres- 
sion, holding in one hand a beer jug, in the other 
an ale glass ; he wears a grey coat and a red cap, 
and in the latter is stuck acock’s feather. We be- 
lieve this work bas been engraved : it is a capital 
minor example of the crisp, bright, finely lighted 





and vivacious manner in designing, in which the 
painter excelled.—No. 1015 is by Van Os, the 
very late master in flower-painting, not previously 
represented in the Gallery ; it is named Fruit and 
Flowers and Birds, and ay “J. Van Os fecit”; 
the objects stand in a basket on a table of yellow 
marble ; it is a good, though not a large, example, 
and worthy of special attention for its softness, rich 
delicacy, and keeping.—A small Both, extremely 
good and sunny in its almost monochromatic golden 
tone, is near the last, styled Outside Rome, on the 
Banks of the Tiber (958), a vista of old walls and 
the river. 

An interesting portion of a tempera picture, or, 
rather, part of a picture, which seems strangely 
out of place here, is attributed to F. Lippi, Angel 
Adoring (927): it is nearly the whole figure of an 
angel, with joined hands, in profile, the face marked 
by a most tender and devout expression, and, on the 
whole, it is agracefuland beautiful fragment.—Near 
this is a Patinir, Madonna and Child, with a Nun 
kneeling before them(945), an interesting little work, 
with less stiffness than commonly appears in the 
figures by this painter, but with all his past’ | 
handling. The aérial perspective is unusually good, 
though it must be owned that the landscape is as 
black and opaque as in ordinary. Of course the 
landscape was taken from the romantic Ardennes. 
No. 715 in the Gallery is a similar example.— 
We now come to a capital Ruysdael, Water Mill 
and Bleaching Ground (989), a group of buildings 
under a hill-side, on the lofty flat summit of which 
latter is the bleaching field. It is unusually solid 
and rich, a capital composition. By the same 
artist is View over a Flat Wooded Country (990); 
a ruined castle, with a round bastion at one angle, 
stands on the bank of a river, where ducks are 
floating. Shepherds, with their sheep, are on our 
left ; the other bank of the river, woods, a church, 
a windmill are near, and ample pastures extend 
in the middle and to the distance of the picture ; 
and the centre of the view is characteristically 
illuminated by a pale gleam of sunlight, the rest 
of this work being in deep shadows cast by rain- 
laden clouds of somewhat excessive blackness and 
heaviness of touch ; these drive before the wind, 
and give a pathetic quality to the landscape. 
The sky is of a deep cold blue.— Above 
the Ruysdael hangs a fine, warm, unusually soft 
and lightly painted P. de Koningh, Landscape, 
View of the Scheldt (974). The prospect is ob- 
tained from a lofty sandy dune in front, and 
extends beyond sparsely wooded slopes to the flat 
expanse where the pale green river winds in many 
reaches between dimly lighted spaces of verdure. 
The handling here is a little thin, but the lighting 
is full of tenderness and truth of effect ; breadth of 
colour and delicately graded tones and tints occur 
throughout. 

Close to the Ruysdael, on thesame line, is a large 
picture, of extreme force and brightness, by Cana- 
letto and Tiepolo, Scuolo di San Rocca, Venice— 
Procession of the Maunday Thursday (937), the 
Doge going, in solemn procession, past the un- 
finished Scuola, which, like its neighbouring edi- 
fices, is decorated with festoons of flowers, pictures, 
and other ornaments. The Doge passes under a 
temporary canopy, supported on poles, in the sun- 
light. He is preceded and followed by numerous 
officers ; many spectators fill the piazza—men, 
women, natives, and foreigners, Tiepolo’s figures 
are dashed in with force, and designed with spirit; 
the architecture by Canalettodisplaysall his qualities. 
—A first-rate Hobbema hangs next— Wooded Land- 
scape, with Cottages (995), a sandy place. Dark 
trees, beeches and silvery birches, in irregular 
groups and singly, cross the view ; under their 
foliage, we see more of the waste, cottages in lucid 
shades, a rough road, figures ; a thoroughly cha- 
racteristic picture, like a hundred more by this 
artist.—A little work by Jan Ft fairly represents 
a capital painter, not previously known in Tra- 
falgar Square, being Dead Birds (1003), and dis- 
plays the peculiar soft and delicate, yet firm and 
bright, manner of the artist.—No. 1009 is by 
P. Potter, An Old Grey Hunter.—Here is a very 
good Wynants, Sandbank and Bathers (993), a 





small river, with a greyish - yellow sandy shore of 
some elevation, a distance of low green meadows 
and hills, all seen in hot, soft sunlit air, a first- 
rate instance of its kind, broad, finely drawn, and 
delicate in touch and style, but not so remarkable 
as other examples yet to be mentioned and by the 
same hand. 

A small Man’s Portrait (946), by Mabuse, will 
attract the attention of artists in an unusual 
degree, owing to its crisp, firm, and learned 
handling ; its hot, rather deep, shadows ; its pale, 
but not wan, carnations in the light ; its delicate, 
finished pencilling ; and its lively characterization. 
He wears a black coat, trimmed with fox fur, a 
vest of the same, and a black cap, turned up in 
front. He has a puce-coloured robe, with deep 
brown sleeves, and carries gloves in his left hand ; 
he is about forty-five years of age ; the face is in 
three-quarters view to our left, the dark eyes are 
turned to the front. It is probably a fine instance 
of the best period of Mabuse’s naturalistic style, 
quite Flemish in character, without any Gothicism, 
much less distinctly marked with purple in the 
flesh than the admirable portraits in the Louvre 
are, and it is somewhat more heavy in handling 
than they are; the solidity even greater, and a 
more developed mode of execution appears through- 
out.— The Village Féte (952) is a well-known 
repetition of a work by D. Teniers, belonging to 
the Duke of Bedford, and is not quite so clear and 
bright as that admirable example: numerous 
figures are assembled on the grass of a small hill, 
and the pasture at its foot ; cooks are attending 
to the contents of four brass cauldrons, which 
stand over wood fires on our left ; beer-barrels are 
ranged in a row; children appear with to flags. 
The design is admirable, a careful Hn well- 
balanced composition, and is as rich in incidents 
as a Teniers should be.—A Portrait of a Lady 
(1011), with the attributes of St. Agnes, by Gon- 
zales ues, shows a manner more closely resem- 
bling that of Lely than that of Van Dyck, although 
the latter usually followed. the works of this 
artist. It is tenderly painted, silvery, bright, soft, 
and very fine in lighting, without extreme defini- 
tion. It is executed on a plate of solid silver, 
probably used by way of expressing the devotion 
of the owner to the lady, who is no great beauty. 
—No. 1012 isa capital Man’s Portrait, by Dobson. 

An unusually animated Battle Scene (978), 
cavalry skirmishing, is a good illustration of P. 
Wouverman’s powers as regards design and tech- 
nique.—Gothic and Classic Buildings (992), by 
Van der Heyde, is interesting, bright and good in 
its way, most carefully and solidly finished, and 
quite equal to the picture by the same artist (866) 
acquired with the Peel Collection.—A much better 
work is I. Van Ostade’s Frost Scene (963), the 
banks of a frozen river, a cabaret on our right, at 
the door of which a sledge has halted; a finely 
lighted picture, in the artist’s better style—Ad- 
mirers of Greuze may take delight in Head of a 
Girl (1019), and Girl with an Apple (1020), toler- 
able, but not first-rate, specimens of their order. 
—Three interesting and large pictures, by 
Teniers the elder, give valuable information about 
his mode of painting at several periods, and 
show what a capital artist he was. The first is 
styled The Conversation (950), three men talking 
in front of a cottage, a village in the mid-distance ; 
a rich, silvery, and sunny picture, of considerable 
value ; the second example is even more strongly 
characteristic of Teniers than the first, but it is not 
80 a a picture—it is called A Rocky Landscape, 
with Figures (949), and shows a road ascendwng 

ellow sandstone clifis towards a fortified town. 

he warm sandstone which so often appears in this 
artist’s pictures is prominent here, and distinguishes 
the painting among its neighbours ; this element is 
due to the country Teniers the elder affected, but 
he often painted it better than in this case. The 
work is not so glowing or so fine in the shadows as 
it might be, for the shadows here are hot and crude, 
and, especially ia the middle distance, heavy and 
dull ; they are not well suited to the chiaroscuro. 
Indeed the picture can hardly be said to exhibit 
chiaroscuro. The sky is greyer, with more of the 
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pearly coolness, and less excess of definition, than 
usu The gipsies Old Teniers affected are in 
force here. Ina lower and greyer key, with less 
artifice altogether, one sees a considerable likeness 
between this work and many of the less showy 

uctions of W. Miiller. The third picture 
shows men Playing at Bowls (951) before the 
“ Half Moon” - ohn It is a thinnish, poor, 
and somewhat “scamped” example, as far as re- 
gards handling and solidity of touch, and it suffers 
much if one stands close to it. Further 
off, however, the artist’s intention is distinct, 
and the fine lighting, the pure chilly greys, the 
effect of rainy sunlight, and flying cloud shadows, 
on a distant landscape, claim our admiration, and 
the silvery quality of the whole charms us, al- 
though it must be admitted that there is not a 
little crudity in the colouring. 

By Wynants we next encounter Landscape and 
Hilly Country (971), with a very beautiful sky, 
and Landscape, a Dead Tree (972), the tree being a 
masterpiece in its way.—Near these is a Man’s 
Portrait (947), formerly attributed to Holbein, 
now without a painter’s name, and really a good 
example of a style of which Holbein was the best 
professor.—The Grimant Palace, Venice, (941) is 
a warm, unusually deep toned Canaletti—A 
charming Vander Cappelle, River Scene, with 
Sailing Boats (964); grey-sailed vessels, without 
shifting their respective positions, drift on a calm 
sea of the tenderest tone and most delicate pearly 
tint ; a shining surface, that is lit all over, without 
a stain or a ripple, and yet so exquisitely graded 
in the light and reflections it displays, that we 
feel, rather than see, it heaves, however slowly, and 
in however tardy motions. Above, vast masses of 
pale greyish-white clouds, instinct with light, and 
yet unmarked by positive shadows, rear themselves 
in the opalescent, or rather pearl-like air, and 
stand as they may have stood for days past. We 
see a little boat cross the front, and seem to hear 
the rowers’ voices as they go. This is one of Van- 
der Cappelle’s very best pictures—a true gem.— 
An Old Oak (988), by Ruysdael, is rich, deep in 
tone and colour, most luminous and strong. A 
rough sandy road, one of those which were so dear 
to Hobbema, curves to our left, and passes under 
the branches of the tree.—The Ducal Palace at 
Venice (940), an angle view, with the canal in a 
vista, is a good ordinary Canaletti. 

We now meet with a noble group of Dutch 
landscapes, by Cuyp and Both. By the former is 
Cattle and Figures, Dort (962), a picture of high 
repute, and one well worthy of its fame. It is a 
work of the master’s second period, as will appear 
in the description of its technical qualities, Three 
cattle are recumbent in the foreground, one more 
stands near them ; close to these are a shepherd 
and his dég. The foreground is in half shadow, 
not deep, but clear and distinct. The distant por- 
tions of the view are in a haze of golden lighted 
vapour, such as Cuyp so often painted. It 
softens, while it does not hide, the huge towers of 
the church, and the masses of buildings forming 
the town, and its many mills ; over all is a tenderly 
tinted sky of great beauty and refinement, almost 
opalescent in character, and perfectly truthful. 

he tints of the clouds, especially of their shaded 
sides, are lovely— Near this is Both’s Land- 
scape, Cattle, and Figures (957), a road by the 
side of still water, where a white cow is about to 
drink ; a goat is near the cow. The effect is that 
of a brilliant and clear atmosphere at evening.— 
Another large Cuyp hangs close to the above, 
Landscape, with Windmills (Dort?) (960). The 
composition is rather formal and awkward, an 
unusual defect in the artist, who generally 
composed admirably even the most commonplace 
elements of his subjects. Although exhibiting 
many fine parts, it is heavily painted, not fit to 
be compared with that which follows, the most 
remarkable of all Cuyp’s works in the Wynn Ellis 


Gift. It is named Cattle and Figures at Milking 
Time (961). Four bay cows appear, three 


recline in a meadow, one more is standing ; 
a stout milk-woman empties a pail into a 
brass jar, one of two which are before her on our 











right ; a boy and a dog are near the woman, 
looking on. Two men appear on a bank of earth, 
which—a frequent feature in Cuyp’s designs—rises 
close to the other figures ; the male figures are 
distinct against the glowing and clear sky. Dort 
is in the mid-distance, with the big church and 
other buildings as before, but from another point 
of view. The gold and pearl of a still, humid 
summer afternoon fill the atmosphere with the 
most serene calmness, with the broadest, the 
most restful suggestions. One of the loveliest 
elements of the work is the sky, charged with clouds 
of opalescent and purplish tints, seeming to have 
but little substance, and principally revealed by 
their white and shining edges. As with most of 
Cuyp’s pictures of the category to which this one 
belongs, the foreground has suffered in the 
darkening, almost to blackness, or rather to cold- 
ness, of the shadow which covers this portion. 
One cannot conceive that the artist intended 
the crude contrasts of tone and tint which 
occur between the front and the distance.— 
Another admirable Vander Cappelle next attracts 
the visitor: it is styled Calm, vessels saluting 
(980) ; soft, exquisite, in keeping throughout, warm 
and clear, it. is a veritable piece of ancient day- 
light, of the finest quality. By means of this and 
other acquisitions to the National Gallery, the 
reputation of Vander Cappelle will be established 
in England, where he has hitherto been little 
appreciated.—Ships in a Storm (981) is a good, 
strong, but blackish William Van de Velde ; one 
vessel supplies a striking feature, as she bursts 
through a great wave, scattering it in foam 
as it curls before her bows.—Close to this isa 
Classical Landscape (1018), by Claude, an ordinary 
example.—Another Vander Cappelle will not be 
overlooked, it is River Scene, and State Barge 
(965), a little thin for the painter. 

A small picture, ascribed, with correctness no 
doubt, to Pollajuolo, styled Apollo and Daphne 
(928), is one of those quaint, spirited designs which 
characterize the painter. The running god, in the 
costume of Pollajuolo’s time and country, but with 
bare legs, carries the seemingly acquiescent nymph, 
and her arms are being rapidly c to laurels. 
A rich, slight, deep-toned, vigorously coloured 
work of considerable interest.-—-Near this is an 
old, tolerably good copy of the Bridgewater Ra- 
phael, the Virgin and Child, which need not 
detain us.—No. 1001 isa beautiful Flower Piece 
by Van Huysun, rich, soft, solid, brilliant, care- 
fully wrought, beautifully drawn, and finely lighted. 
—A Flower Piece (1002), by Walstappelle, shows 
flowers in a glass vase, a good, laboured, cold, and 
somewhat hard specimen of the skill of a painter 
not before represented in the Gallery.—The last 
picture we shall indicate ps ! no means the least 
interesting in the list of additions made by the 
munificence of Mr. Wynn Ellis. It is His Own 
Portrait (943), by Memlinc, a half-length figure 
in a pale crimson dress and high, round cap of 
the same colour; it is dated “1462,” and ad- 
mitting Memlinc to have been the painter, of 
which fact the internal evidence leaves hardly a 
doubt, is a comparatively early production, nearly 
coeval with Mr. Fuller Russell's well-known dip- 
tych (c. 1460), and executed long before the Duke 
of Devonshire’s ‘Donne Triptych,’ which was in 
the Royal Academy lately (c. 1471). The artist 
appears in a room, standing near an open window; 
his hands are crossed in front of his body. The 
whole is beautifully painted in a clear, warm tone ; 
the carnations, those of a study-worn man, are 
rather pale and yellowish, not pallid; the contours 
of the face and hands are thin and fine ; the thin 
yellow hair escapes below the cap; the face is 
beardless ; the features are delicately drawn ; the 
ones is pathetic, but not at all sad. 

n conclusion, it may be said that the hearty 
thanks of the public are due to Mr. E. M. Barry, the 
architect of the new and magnificent galleries, and 
also to Mr. Barton and Mr. Wornum, who have 
arranged the whole of the works, more than 1,000 
in all, including the additions, in so admirable a 
manner that hardly an exception can be taken to 
the hanging. The result of the prodigious labour 





————_—__—__________] 
attending this task will be enjoyed by all, but 
very few indeed can fairly estimate the taste, 
learning, and toil which have been devoted to it. 
The National Gallery is now the most splendid, 
as it is one of the richest and certainly the most 
select collections in the world. 








Fine-Art Gassip. 


Mr. J. H. Axperpow has just presented to the 
Print Room, British Museum, a copy of “A Cara- 
Locue of Portraits, Fancy Pictures, Studies, and 
Sketches of the late Sir Josaua ReyYNoips; con- 
sisting of Famity Pisces, Whole and Half 
and Three-quarter size Picrures of some of the 
most distinguished Personages in the Kingdom ; 
several Srupies and Sketches for his Historical 
Pictures, and many celebrated Fancy Susszcts, 
displaying, in a superior light, the great excellencies 
of this Master in design, taste, and colouring. 
Which will be sold by Auction, By Mr. Green- 
woop, By Order of the Executors, At the Great 
Room, Savite-Row, on Tuvurspay, 14th April, 
and Two following Days, at 12 o’clock.” The 
year was 1796. The first day’s sale com- 
prised seventy lots, by which one guesses how 
leisurely were the proceedings of auctioneers 
in those days, and included portraits of 
Lord Pulteney (“Pulteney’s” only son), Miss 
Ray, Commodore Byron, Kitty Fisher, Sir W. 
Maynard, and others. The second day dispersed 
sixty-two lots, including copies and portraits of 
Lord Holland, OC. J. Pox, Miss Pitt, Miss “ Fan- 
niani,” O. Greville, Miss Jacobs, Reynolds's copies 
after Raphael and other artists, Omai and others. 
The third day saw sixty-seven lots sold, comprising 
portraits of Mrs, Robinson, Mrs. Musters, Mrs. 
Carnac, Lady Ilchester and Children ; the subjects, 
‘Innocence,’ ‘ Edwin,’ ‘ Design,’ ‘ Strawberry Girl,’ 
‘Hope nursing Love.’ This copy of the catalogue 
contains a few MS. notes. 

An important sale of books, prints, and drawings 
of great value, being the collections of M. Didot, 
the famous connoisseur, will take place in Paris 
in the spring of next year, and comprise many 
rare treasures. Among the drawings are the 
originals, by Holbein, for the ‘Dance of Death’; 
call cpoed the prints is a choice copy of the 
woodcuts of Hans Liizelberger from these drawings. 


Tue Musée de Cluny has received a curious con- 
fessional, dating from the sixteenth century, and 
obtained in Florence. The same museum has pur- 
chased, for 22,000 francs, a chair of forged iron, of 
the same period, of fine execution, ceded to the 
museum by a monastery in Vaucluse. 


We have to thank Messrs. Thomas Agnew & 
Sons for an artist’s proof of a plate, engraved by 
M. Rajon after Mr. Watts’s portrait of the 
Rev. James Martineau, a picture for which we 
have already expressed the highest admiration. 
M. Rajon’s skill as an engraver was never more 
happily proved than in this example. He has 
translated the chiaroscuro perfectly, and with it as 
much of the colour of his subject as is ible ; 
the drawing of the features, and the modelling of 
the surface, the varying qualities of the skin as it 
encloses the bones, flesh, tendons, and cartilages, 
are exquisitely reproduced, with complete soft- 
ness, unity, and breadth, including every detail 
in thoroughness and in the ‘largest style. It 
is difficult to select one feature in preference to 
others as specially worthy of praise where it is 
not practicable to find fault with any of them ; 
the lips and eyes, the more difficult elements of 
the face, are, however, those features in which M. 
Rajon has succeeded best. The intensely pathetic 
character of Mr. Watts’s likeness, which involved the 
exercise of the higher powers of his art, is given 
here with unchallengeable good fortune, so that this 
portrait will be as welcome as a memorial as it is 
in respect to art. The picture is now in the Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon Square, having been placed 
there by the Testimonial Committee. 

Messrs. Orr & Co., Baker Street, send us a 


hoto-lithographic copy, by Messrs. Whiteman & 
Bass, Holborn, of the well-known wood-cut after 
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Albert Diirer, styled the “ Rogendorff Arme.” 
It is, although a little grey, a spirited version 
of the original, much better than the greater 
number of similar copies, and will be, in many 

te, welcome to artists and other admirers 
of Diirer and his works. 

Ir appears that the “ inauguration” of the monu- 
ment of Henri tin the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, is now fixed for the 8th inst. 

M. E. Perrin has been elected Member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in the place of M. De 
Cailleux, the other candidates being MM. G, 
Chouquet, Du Sommerard, and Reiset. 

Ir may be mentioned, for the consideration of 
English authorities in like matters, that twenty- 
eight Professors of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are 

ikely to have the felicity of receiving augmenta- 
tions of their salaries from 2,300 francs to 3,000 
francs. 

Tue French papers report the finding, at Osso- 
laro, near Cremona, of 5,000 or 6,000 Roman Con- 
sular medals, of silver, in perfect preservation and 
of fine execution. Nearly 3,000 of these relics are 
said to be of rare types. 

Iv is said that important frescoes by Perugino 
have heen discovered ‘in the Cathedral of Corneto. 

Tue entire collection “ de Cristoforis” has been 
bequeathed to the city of Milan, comprising works 
in glass, bronze, silver, fine majolica, translucid 
and Limoges enamels, musical instruments, &c. 

Tuer more remarkable works in the Dresden 

have been copied in photography, and form 
a.volume:of 360 plates. 
= 
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‘DER RING DES. NIBELUNGEN.’ 

Ein Biihnenfestspiel fiir drei Tage und einen 
Vorabend. Von R. Wagner.—Das Rhein- 
gold: Vorspiel.—Die Walkiire: Erster Tag. 
— Siegfried: Zweiter Tag.—Gitterddim- 
merung: Dritter Tag. — Vollstdndiger 
Klavierauszug. © Von Carl Klindwerth, 
(Schott & Co.) 

Unzeitgemiisse Betrachtungen. Yon Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Viertes Stiick.— Richard Wag- 
ner in Bayreuth, (F. Wohlauer.) 

(Second Notice.) 

In resuming the notice of Herr Wagner's 

Trilogy, commenced in last week’s Atheneum, 

no attempt will be made to supply any history 

of the Nibelungen. Herr Franz Miiller, of 

Weimar, has written a volume of 119 pages 

in which he traces the origin of the Nibe- 

lungen, to which our readers may refer ; but, 
inasmuch as in all the mythical subjects;which 
have been selected by him for setting, Herr 

Wagner has departed, when he deemed it ex- 

pedient, from the old legends, it will be better 

in this article to look solely at his mode of treat- 
ment. His ‘‘ Vorabend” or preface, ‘Das Rhein- 
gold,’ is an opera of itself, in spite of its modest 
designation, and it is possible it may be per- 
formed as such without its necessarily being 
followed by the three other works; for if 
amateurs will make themselves acquainted 
with the incidents of the ‘ Walkiire,’ of the 

‘Siegfried,’ and of, the ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ 

they will find that the theft of the gold of the 

Rhine, out of which the ring is made, only 

leads, at the end of the four operas, to the 

restoration of the gold to the three Rhine 
daughters, from whose custody it has been 
stolen by Alberich, a chief of the Nibelungs. 
The score of the ‘Rheingold’ is not 
divided into numbers, as that of an ordinary 
opera. Herr Wagner applies the word “scenes” 
to sections of the story, and gives the names 








of the characters who figure in each scene. 
This arrangement, if novel, is at least 
not deserving of imitation; it is confusing 
and fatiguing to follow. The abandonment of 
any close to a solo is claimed as an important 
innovation; but it is too great a strain to have 
to listen to a succession of scenes in each act, 
without rest or relief, and this continuity 
causes giddiness from the incessant watchful- 
ness exacted. The “‘ scenes,” after all, contain 
the customary divisions of operas into airs, 
duets, concerted pieces, &c., only there are no 
breaks. The ‘Rheingold’ naturally opens 
at the bottom of the great river, but, before 
the curtain rises on the swimming feats of the 
three Ondines, Woglinde, Wellgunde, and 
Flosshilde, and their tormentor, Alberich, 
especial attention must be drawn to the 
“Vorspiel” or instrumental introduction, in 
six-eight time, a most charming piece of 
orchestral painting, the themes of which 
recur again and again. This ear-haunting 
prelude is quite equal in interest to 
the one which opens in ‘Lohengrin’; it 
is suggestive, calm, serene, and flowing, and 
affords to the various instruments gems of 
melody. The first scene is between the three 
water-nymphs who guard the Rheingold and 
Alberich, the ambitious chief of the Nibelungs, 
a race fighting for supreme power with the 
giants Fasolt and Fafner, and with the gods 
and goddesses. The quartet of this opening 
scene is for three sopranos and a baritone, 
The three joyous Rhine fays coquet with 
the ugly Alberich, He is unable to seize 
one of them, but their sport is spoiled by 
his springing to the top of a peak, and by. 
his seizing the gold, to their dismay. This 
lively quartet, therefore, is the key to the suc- 
cessive struggles to secure the ring of gold, 
the possession of which proves, however, 
fatal to every holder in turn. The second 
scene has eight persons—it is in the abode 
of the gods on the summit of the moun- 
tains, Here we have Wotan (baritone), a 
Teutonic Jupiter; Fricka, his wife (mezzo- 
soprano) ; their. sister, Freia (soprano) ; three 
more gods, Donner (baritone), Froh (tenor), 
and Loge (tenor). The two giants, Fasolt 
(baritone) and Fafner (basso profondo), 
have agreed to erect the Walhalla towers 
for the stronghold of the gods, and after 
the completion of the edifice claim as a 
reward Freia, who has the gift of being always 
juvenile and beautiful ; but the young lady 
objects to be handed over to the giants, whose 
music is characteristically pompous. Wotan 
wishes to adhere to the bargain ; but Donner 
is for fighting the giants, until Loge, who 
is a kind of philosophical god, teaches him 
that love sways the world, and that Alberich 
is the only being who has foresworn the 
passion in order to be supremely powerful, and 
by so doing has got hold of the Rheingold. 
Loge having explained that the forging of the 
ring makes the possessor master of everything, 
the giants offer a compromise—they will give up 
their claim to Freia if they can clutch the gold. 
The giants carry her off, and then the artful Loge 
suggests to Wotan that they should visit the sub- 
terranean cavern of the Nibelungen to outwit 
Alberich, This scene of eight parts is expanded 
too much, as it is a succession of solos, in 
dry and monotonous recitative chiefly, the 
gleams of tune being few. The cavern scene 
between Alberich and his slave, Mime (tenor) 





—the goldsmith who forges the ring and a, 
“Tarnhelm,’ which, being placed on the 
head, gives the wearer the power of trans- 
formation—and Loge and Wotan, who come 
to Nibelheim to trick Alberich, has 
powerful points. The individuality of each 
character is musically depicted, and the 
forge accompaniments are striking. Alberich 
cannot cope with the cunning of Loge, and he 
is foolish enough, in order to show off his 
Tarnhelm, to assume the shape of a toad, and 
Wotan putting his foot on the reptile, Loge 
seizes the Tarnhelm, and binds Alberich, who 
thus loses his Rhine treasure. This trio is 
very graphic and must tell. In the fourth and 
last scene of the first act, Wotan and Loge, 
after an orchestral symphony, not only get 
hold of the ring from Alberich, but they make 
the Nibelungs pile up a mass of gold, with 
which they tempt the giants to release Freia. 
Fasolt and Fafner insist upon having the ring 
also, which Wotan resolves to retain; but 
Erda (mezzo - soprano), a superior goddess, 
calls upon Wotan to throw the ring with the 
gold and Tarnhelm to the giants, who then 
fight for the treasure. Fafner kills Fasolt, 
and seizes the spoil. Magnificent music 
follows, where the gods and goddesses traverse 
a rainbow bridge to enter the Walhalla; the 
song of Wotan, “ Abendlich-Strahlt,” as 
the stream of light falls on the castle, is stately 
and dignified ; but, in the midst of the trium- 
phant entry, Loge predicts the fall of the 
gods, and from the depths of the Rhine the 
voices of the three daughters are heard in 
plaintive strains, calling for the restoration of 
the Rheingold, and their sorrowful phrases fall 
on the ear while the gods advance to the 
Walhalla. The prelude may be accepted as 
a masterpiece of descriptive writing for the 
orchestra, and the vocal parts are generally free 
from the hard and heavy phraseology which 
has been found so objectionable in former 
works, ‘Das Rheingold,’ with its four scenes, 
is worthy of the romantic and mythical school 
of tone-painting, so finely illustrated by 
Weber, and which, if Mendelssohn had lived 
to finish ‘ Loreley,’ he would assuredly have 
developed. We hear no more of Freia 
after the prelude: it leaves the giant Fafner 
master of the situation, for he has the ring, 
the Tarnhelm, and the gold. 

The opera for the first day of the Trilogy 
is ‘ Die Walkiire.’ The characters therein are 
Wotan (baritone) and his wife, Fricka, who 
are in the ‘Rheingold’; Siegmund, illegitimate 
son of Wotan (tenor); Sieglinde, natural 
daughter of Wotan (soprano), sister to Sieg- 
mund ; Hunding, a bass, whose parentage is 
not given, but who is husband to Sieglinde ; 
and the eight Walkiiren (sopranos and altos), 
with their leader, Briinnhilde (soprano), the 
latter having the title- part. The first 
scene, in the house of Hunding, has a duet 
between Siegmund and Sieglinde, which glides 
into a trio with Hunding in the second scene, 
a scena for Siegmund, subsiding into a duet 
with Sieglinde, ending the first act. In the 
second act, the first scene is a duet between 
Wotan and his daughter, Briinnhilde, leading 
to a duo between Fricka and her husband ; 
the second scene is the duo between Briinn- 
hilde and Wotan ; next a third scene, between 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, followed by a fourth 
scene, between Briinnhilde and Siegmund ; 
and a final fifth scene, a concerted piece, 
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a quartet between Sieglinde, Siegmund, Briinn- 

hilde, and Wotan. In the third act we have 
an equestrian as well as vocal scene of the 
eight Walkiiren, succeeded by the joining in 
the female chorus of Briinnhilde and Sieglinde ; 
Wotan, Briinnhilde, and the Walkiiren, form 
a concerted piece in the second scene, and 
a duo finale, between Wotan and Briinnhilde, 
terminates the third act of ‘Die Walkiire.’ 

In this first day’s doings we have nothing 
to do with the gnomes, and the ring and the 
Tarnhelm exercise no magical influence : there 
is a new race of legendary myths—the tribe 
of the nine Amazonian Naiads, the daughters of 
Wotan and his patroness, Erda) The dramatic 
incidents of the characters are as follows :— 
Siegmund, a persecuted wanderer, abuses the 
laws of hospitality by carrying off Sieglinde, 
his sister (the wife of Hunding); and Sieg- 
mund through her aid finds a sword of magic 
quality. Wotan’s first resolve is to protect his 
two children against the rage of Hunding ; but 
the influence of Fricka—who argues ably about 
matrimonial duties and against incestuous 
unions between brother and sister — over 
Wotan, leads him to direct his daughter, the 
belligerent Briinnhilde, to slay his son and her 
brother, Siegmund. Briinnhilde, moved by the 
interesting situation of Sieglinde and the 
fidelity of her abductor, Siegmund, shields 
him in the duel with Hunding, but is foiled 
by Wotan, whose spear shivers the sword of 
his son. Wotan then kills Hunding, and 
Briinnhilde takes Sieglinde on her horse and 
escapes with her. Briinnhilde’s appeal to her 
sisters, the Walkiiren, to enable Sieglinde to 
fly from Wotan’s wrath is successful; but 
Wotan, to punish Briinnhilde for not obeying 
his orders, with the aid of Loge, the god of 
firé, causes her to sleep on the rock and sur- 
rounds her with a fire, the intimation being 
given that she cannot be released from her 
forced slumber until some venturous champion 
will face the flames and claim her as a bride. 

The composer, in illustrating this poeticdrama 
of crime, displays his technical workmanship 
skilfully. There are here and there phrases 
of great beauty, but on which he will not 
dwell. His system of free treatment is deve- 
loped in monotonous notation; the interest 
again is centred in the orchestration. The 
complicated crudities of his vocal setting 
are more than tedious—they are unbearable. 
The ear longs for repose and relief from 
wearisome elaboration, in defiance of all 
accepted rules about form: vague and mean- 
ingless iteration is his besetting sin. The 
descriptive and pictorial illustrations of the 
plot must be sought in the band parts, which 
have not only the imagery of the stage cha- 
racters, but have the colouring as well. It is 
stated that ‘Die Walkiire’ has been selected 
for representation at the Imperial Opera-house 
in Vienna. This preference will not be appre- 
ciated, so objectionable is the story, and of 
the Ring of the Nibelungs there are no 
traces. 

Our next notice will refer to the ‘ Siegfried’ 
of the second day and the ‘ Gitterdimmerung’ 
of the third day, which will complete the Tri- 
logy; and we shallalso add somegeneral remarks 
upon the selection of mythical morality and 
of supernatural sentiments as the basis for the 
future lyrical drama, and upon the effects ac- 
complished in the scores of the indefatigable 
and energetic founder of what is propounded 





asa new system, but which is not novel, except 
so far as the peculiar mode of vocal setting is 


concerned. 





Musical Gossip. 


THE profits of the Balfe Memorial Festival, at 
the Alexandra Palace, on the 29th ult., will 
vide the — scholarship for the Royal 
Academy of Music, some of the leading professors 
A whic jee ne who are ~F —— Ae 
the most determi opponents of the operas o 
the composer. Now that the Academy has 
been endowed with a scholarship, and there 
is Balfe’s statue in Drury Lane Theatre, 
sufficient recognition of his claims to me- 
morials has been made as regards this country. 
Treland as yet has done not ing to honour the 
memory of Balfe, who had the gift of combining 
the melodies. of his native land with those of Italy. 
The only novelty in last Saturday’s programme 
was his MS. overture to ‘Il Talismano,’ dis- 
covered after the production of the opera at Her 
Majesty’s Opera. It is more ambitious in the 
symphonic form than the ordinary run of his in- 
strumental writings, = ripe -— shine : his 
speciality was, as we have o id, thespontaneity 
and Soleus of his melodies. Sir Michael Costa, 
who was superseded as Musical Director and Con- 
ductor of Her Majesty’s Theatre by Balfe, directed the 
concert, in which selections from the ‘Talismano,’ 
‘Enchantress,’ ‘Maid of Artois,’ ‘Maid of Honour,’ 
‘ Falstaff,’ and ‘Siege of Rochelle’ ominated. 
The solo singers were Madame Nilsson, Madame 
Marie Roze, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Maybrick. Mr. Weist Hill was the conductor of 
‘The Bohemian Girl, vice Herr Carl Rosa, who, it 
was given out, declined the post because his name 
was not printed by the Alexandra managers in as 
large type as that of Sir Michael Costa. There 
must be some mistake in this statement. Herr 
Rosa must know that, even if the most gigantic 
letters had been used for his name and the 
most dwarfish type for Sir Michael Costa, such 

inting could not have advanced his reputation 
in the slightest degree, and, in fact, would have 
been damaging to him. The si in ‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ were Mesdames Hersee, 
Palmer, and Sharpe, Messrs. G. Perren, Fox, 
Harvey, and Pope. There was no lack of enthu- 
siasm for the artists, who, one and all, afforded 
their aid gratuitously. 

Tue Directors of the Philharmonic Society for 
the season 1877 are Messrs. Santley, John Thomas, 
C. E. Stephens, F. B. Jewson, F. Berger, W. Mac- 
farren, and G. F. Anderson. The future arrange- 
ments for the concerts will require revision and 
reform ; the past season has entailed a heavy 
loss, but it is not difficult te assign reasons for the 
diminution in their attraction, in addition to the 
alleged cause—the hardness of the times. If it 
be true that the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society contemplate to utilize more fully their 
fine band, by the production of symphonies and 
other orchestral works, besides secular can- 
tatas, a great want will be supplied for advanced 
amateurship in these days. 

In addition to the three names of the surviving 
fellow students, with the late Mr. Mudie, at the 
Royal Academy of Music, when opened in 1823, 
mentioned in last week’s Atheneum, must be added 
Mr. Kellow J. Pye, a retired professor of the 
pianoforte. 

Tur Swedish Upsala Choir had a farewell con- 
cert in St, George’s Hall, on Tuesday night. 

Tue Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, 
with Signor Arditi, conductor, will be commenced 
this evening (Saturday). 

Tue Bank Holiday, next Monday, will be cele- 
brated by concerts both at the Crystal and Alex- 
andra Palaces. 

Tuer is notruth in thereport of the cessation of 
the representations of Herr Wagner's Trilogy after 
the second series, although the demand for places 
to fill the new theatre at Bayreuth for the third and 
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final performances has been, up to the last accounts, 
not so great as for the first and second series, 

It is expected that nearly 4,000 sin will be 
gathered, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of Sep- 
tember, at the festival in Amsterdam to celebrate 
the jubilee of the “ Amstel’s Mannenkoon.” The 
cantata, ‘Jakob van Artevelde,’ by M. Gevaert, 
the Principal of the Brussels Conservatorium, will 
be performed. 

Ar the Musical Festival in Antwerp, on the 
13th, 14th, and 15th inst., the works to exe- 
cuted, with Heer Benoit as conductor, assisted by 
Heer H. Possoz, will comprise the Overture to 
‘Hamlet,’ by Heer Stadfeld ; ‘De Levenstyden’ 
(the Ages of Life), by Heer Van Mol ; Overture of 
Symphonic Fragments by Heer Radoux ; Concert 
Overture, by Heer Fétis; the first and second 

of the Symphony, ‘ De Oorlog’ (The War), 
Heer Benoit ; ‘Het Woud’ (The Forest), b 
eer Van Ghelwe ; Symphony No. 3, by Heer rf 
Hanssens ; ‘Jacoba van Beijeren,’ by Heer Van 
den Eeden; Andante of Symphony No. 2, by Heer 
Leon Van Burbure; ‘ De Zegen der Wapens’ (Bene- 
diction of Arms), by Heer Waelpult. All these pro- 
ductions are by Flemish composers, but it is sur- 
prising that the name of the best Belgian musician, 
M. Gevaert, does not appear in the programme, 
although his cantata, eWecob van Artevelde,’ is 
com for a Flemish text. Besides the Flemish 
works, Beethoven's Choral Symphony No. 9, a 
Cantata by Bach, and. the March and Nuptial 
Chorus from Herr Wogner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ will be 
executed. 


M. Massever, the com of the i 
‘Marie y = and ‘ Eve,’ of the o ‘Don 
César de ’ and of the incidental music to 


the tragedy ‘Les uy ol has been nominated by 
the President of the French Republic Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur. 

Tue fiftieth a? year of Herr Heinrich Dorn 
as a musician been celebrated at Berlin ; he 
has been distinguished as a critic, a writer on the 
theory of music, and as a composer. His first 
opera was ‘ Roland’s Knappen’ (Roland’s Pages), 

roduced in 1826, and amongst other operas are 

is ‘ Der Schoffe von Paris ’ (Sheriff of Paris), and 
a setting of the ‘ Niebelungen’; an inspection of 
the score of the last-mentioned opera would be 
interesting now that the legend will occupy four 
days in its development at Bayreuth, by Herr 
Wagner. 

Dr. Ferpisanp Hitter, the —— of the 
Cologne Conservatorium, has just published two 
new so, Semel. ‘ Musikalisches und Person- 
liches,’ and letters of Moritz Hauptmann to 
Spohr, and other composers. Herr Hiller is distin- 
guished for his literary talent, and, if we remember 
rightly, he wrote the book for his own 
‘The Catacombs,’ the plot being the persecution 
of the early Christians in Rome. 

Sievor Verpi's ‘Aida’ has been produced at 
the Fenice in Venice, the chief sustained by 
Madame Mariani, Madame Waldmann, Signori 
Masini, Medini, and Pandolfini. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 

Tue Irish melo-drama of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
has been produced at the Globe, which theatre 
has passed for twelve nights into the hands of Mr. 
Cave. Miss Edith Lynd played the heroine, and 
Mr. Cave, Terence O’Moore. ‘ Bleak House,’ with 
Miss Lee in the part of “Jo,” will be revived 
during the approaching season. ; 

Mr. Boucicavut’s comedy of ‘London Assurance 
has been produced at the Haymarket, with Miss 
Hodson as Lady Gay Spanker, Mr. Howe as Sir 


Harcourt Courtley, Mr. Conwayas Charles Courtley, 
and Mr. Harcourt as Dazzle. 

Mr. Too. has reappeared at the Gaiety in five 
of his favourite pieces. Of these, one — OF 


the Line’—aims at serious interest. Mr. Toole’s 





engagement is limited to fifteen nights. 
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Mr. Hermann Veziy is at present playing at 
the Princess’s the double réle of the Corsican 
brothers, previously taken by Mr. Clayton. 


Amon forthcoming novelties are Mr. Byron's 
new comedy of ‘The Bull by the Horns,’ which 
will be given at the Gaiety, and a comedy by 
Mr. P. Coghlan, in which Miss E. Terry and Mr. 
Conway will make their first appearance at the 
Court. 

Tnx burlesque of the ‘Field of the Oloth of 
Gold’ was revived on Saturday last at the Strand 
theatre on the occasion of Mrs, Swanborough’s 
benefit. In the course of a speech delivered by 
Mr. Vernon on behalf of the management, the 
forthcoming production of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's ex- 
travaganza of ‘Prince Toto,’ to which Mr. F. Clay 
has supplied music, was announced. An Egyptian 
fantasy, entitled ‘Oh! Aida; or, a Game at Pyra- 
mids, in three Scenes and a Canal,’ is also pro- 


THE result of the competitions at the Conserva- 
toire has not been very noteworthy as regards 
tragedy and comedy. In tragedy no first prize 
has been bestowed in either the male or female 
classes, - M. Davrigny has carried off a first prize 
in comedy, but none of the female competitors 
have been equally fortunate. 

‘Lz BArarp’ of M. Touroude, first produced, 
jn 1869, at the Odéon, is now being given at the 
Porte Saint-Martin, where it obtains a very indif- 
ferent interpretation. ‘Le Cachemire Vert’ of 
MM. Dumas pére and Nus, first played at the 
Gymnase, is also presented. 

‘Amour ET AmovuRETTE; ov, LE QUARTIER 
Latin EN 1830, a melo-drama of MM. Dennery 
and Grangé, has been revived at the ThéAtre Cluny. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. F.8.—S. W. B.—W. T. M. J. C. 
—F, G. H. (next week)—S. H.—J. H. J.—received. 
A. F. ¥.—We are afraid it is too late to revive the question. 
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Ina few days, 


The HISTORY and CONQUESTS of 
the SARACENS. Rv EDWARD A. FREEMAN, LL.D. D.C.L. 
New Edition, with Preface. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
HISTORICAL and ARCHITEC- 


TURAL SKETOHES: chiefly ITALIAN. By EDWARD A. 
FREEMAN, LL.D. D.C.L. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of 
the Journevs of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72, 
2 vols. Svo. 429. 

Vol. I. The GEOGRAPHY. with NARRATIVES by Majors ST. 
JOHN, LOVETT, and EUAN SMITH, and an Intreduction b 
Major-General Sir FREDERIO J. GOLDSMID. ob. K.C SD 
With Illustrations and Maps. 

Vol. II. The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. BLANFORD, 
A.R.8.M. F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations and 


DANIEL HANBURY’S SCIENCE 
PAPERS, chiefly PHARMACOLOGICAL and BOTANICAL. 
Edited, with Memoir, by JOSEPH INCE, F.L.S., &. With 
—_—- engraved by Jeens, and numerous mtctcmminar Medium 
vo. 5 [This day. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH 
POETRY; being Selections from Chancer to Herrick. With In- 
troductions and Notes by Mrs. MASSON, and General Preface by 
Professor MASSON. Globe 8vo. 38. 6d. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.’ 


THE THREE BRIDES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


The OSTEOLOGY of the MAM- 
MATIA. A Series of Lectures by W. H. FLOWER, F.R.S. 
FRC.S., Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. Witb numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. éd. 

|New Edition, Enlarged, this day. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo. 62. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIO- 
GRAPHICALSKETCHE®, 1a58—1875. The New Edition contains 
in addition— Mrs. Somerville, Sir John Herschel, Barry Cornwall, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and a brief Autobiographical Sketch. 


[This day. 





Macminitan & Co. London. 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’8 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
NOTICE.—Just published, 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS; being the Life, 
Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 248. 


Extract from a long Review of this Work in the last Number of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (No. 284). 

* Princes and fine ladies pav court to him, as well as statesmen and 
men of letters: he haa the entrée of the most exclusive houses in the 
moat exclusive capitals ..No matter what your p-culiar taste in this 
style of composition: no matter what your range of acquirement: 
rest assured that you will rise from the careful verusal of his journals 
and correspondence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, 
instructed, and (we will venture to add) improved.” 





FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS. 
Twenty-three Brief Biographies. By EDWARD KING. 1 vol. 
square crown Svo. 68. 

“The author has diligently studied the career of the chief men in 

French politics, and he has the power of stating his conclusions 

forcibly. At the same time he is just.”— Spectator. 





NOTICE.—Just published, uniform with the above, 


GERMAN POLITICAL LEADERS. 
By HERBERT TOTTLE. Being Brief Biographies of Prince 
Bismarck—Dr. Falk— Prince Von Hohenlohe—Count Arnim—Herr 
Camphausen—President Delbriick—Herr Von Bennigsen—Dr. Sim- 
son—Herr Lasker—Herr Jacoby—Dr. Loewe—Professor Gneist— 
Professor Treitschke, &c. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 68. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 440 pages, cloth extra, price 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN COM- 
MERCE: What to Buy and Where to Buy it. Being a Key to 
European Manufactures and Industry. For the Use of Purchasers 
and Merchants seeking direct References for Business Purposes ; 
including a complete Guide to the Chief Manufacturing Centres 
of Europe, the Cost of Travel, Hotels, &c. By GEORGE SAUER. 


GUIDES. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS in BRITTANY. By 


THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Two Years in Peru,’ 
&c. 1 vol. with Map and several Illustrations, small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, price ide 6d. Now ready. 


*,* This will be found a very useful Guide for Visitors to Brittany. 


GOWER (Lord Ronald)-HANDBOOK to the 
ART GALLERIES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE, of BELGIUM and 
HOLLAND. 18mo. cloth extra, 5s. 

“Tourists will find this elegant little volume a most useful vade- 
mecum.”— Noncon formist. 


LONDON (The GOLDEN GUIDE io). 


The Third Edition is now ready of this ** Very excellent Handbook 
for all those who may be visiting the English metropolis.”—Scotsman. 


Plans and 68 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
“There is certainly room for ‘ The Golden Guide.’ "—Saturday Review. 








Now ready, the First Two Parts of 


The BOUDOIR SHAKESPEARE. Arranged 
+ Aloud. Edited by HENRY CUNDELL. Price le. 


Part I. is CyMBELINE. Ils. 
Part II. is Toe Mercuant OF VENICE. Ils. 


“Some omissions are obviously required under the circumstances 
which Mr, Cundell has in view. and his treatment of the text seems to 
be moderate and judicious.”— Saturday Review. 

“The primary object of this series is to supply a handy-book, with 
clear type for reading aloud. As it is an expurgated edition, it will be 
useful to put into the hands of young people, who may enjoy all the 
beauties of these masterpieces without finding one offensive expression. 
Mr Cundell has done his work as an editor well, and in no prudish 
spirit, and readers will appreciate these conveniently sized, well and 
clearly printed volumes.”— Spectator. 





THE NEW ADDITION TO 
LOW’S ROSE LIBRARY is— 


HITHERTO. By Mrs. WHITNEY, Author of ‘The Gayworthys.’ 
2 


2 vols. price 2s. 





Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo. o~ extra, red edges, over 400 pages, 
price 58. 


MEMORIALS of ROBERT BURNS, and of 
some of his CONTEMPORARIES and their DESCENDANTS. 
By the GRANDSON of ROBERT AIKEN. With a numerous 
Selection of his best Poems and Songs, and Engraved Portrait and 
Fac-similes. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d post free, 
The CITY LIFE: its)}Trade and Finance. 
By WM. PURDY. 
ALL the WAY ROUND: What a Boy Saw 
and Heard on his Way Round the World. Small post 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 78. 6d. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & 
RivinetTor, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





10, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, 
August 5, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, AND FORTHCOMING. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the 


LAST FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY; being the Experiences 
di Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-Generai Barker. With Evpeae 
Sh marks to the Present Day by his son, EDWARD B. B. 
BARKER, Her Majesty’s Consul. 2 vols. 8vo. with et ae 
ready. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and 


SPORT in BURMA4H, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSU 
By JOHN BRADLEY. Large post 8vo. 12s. (Just wa 


TO the DESERT and BACK; or, 


Travels in Spain, the Bar' States, Italy, &c., in 1575-6. 
ZOUOH H. TURTON. ‘Large post Svo. 1st” °” “Tyext week” 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the 


BEAUTIFULand the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century: 
® Plain Treatise for Plain ecog! containingla New and Star lin 
Examples from the Royal heademsy Exhibition of 16 Be 
es from the Royal Academ on of 1876. 
RUSTIC RUSKIN. 23s. 6d, - This | Ae 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gal- 


LENGA (the Times Correspondent), Author of ‘Italy, Past and 
pense. “Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 2 vols. ey. 8v0. 308. 
The TIMES says:—‘‘ Mr. Gall ‘a new vo) on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the 
and present condition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘* The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRIS- 


TENDOM and ESLAMIAH: or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 

matisy and Montencere, te the North of albasien "by vines 
an ontenegro, North of A 

CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25a. sy 4 - 

The SPECTATOR says:—“ More than moderately entertaining.... 

F nw multitude who only read te be amused may take up his volumes 











PUBLIC OPINION says:—“Nothing appears to -have escaped 
Captain Creagh’s observan d ears, and his narra’ 
the charm of a well-written romance.” ~ ‘ pseu 


SECOND EDITION OF 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


BLACK COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES ROSE, M.A., of Oriel 
College, 0: 2 vols. 8v0. 30a, ’ 
The TIMES says:—“ These volumes form a very pleasing com- 
mentary on a land and a le to which English: 
with sympathetic interest’ oe 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


—a ee 


mon’s Niece, 


MADAME: aNovel. By Frank Lee 
BENEDIOT, Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,’ ‘St. Simon's 
Niece,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 

NOTICE.—The New Sere by the popular Author of ‘ Meg,” ‘Just a 
Woman, ‘ Woman’s Wrong,’ ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ &. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. 


EILOART, Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ * Meg,’ ‘Kate 
Randal’s Bargain,’ 


NOTI°E.—The New Story ¥ the popular Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy's 
Charge,’ * St. Si ” &e. 


&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES 


SAID. By COUTTS NELSON. 3 vols, 3's. 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. $vols. 3ls. 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By 


SYDNEY GRUNDY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The RING of PEARLS; or, His at 


Last. By JERROLD QUICK. 32 vols. 21s. 


GILMORY. By Phebe Allen. 3vols. 


price 31s. 6d. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an 


Autobiographical Sketch of his Life and Adventures. By the Rev. 
are SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.B. Cantab. 3 vols. 
8. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry 


KAY WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


PENELOPE’S WEB: a Story. By 


LOUIS WITHRED. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. 





SaMvEL Trnstzy, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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CHATTO & _WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 2 vols. crown Svo. at every Library, 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 





a Romance. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW WORK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twawn. 


“The earlier part of the book is, to our 8 SS the most = ponte ark Twain has written. 
Fhe! humour is not always uproartous, but it is always genuine, —- tL 





“ The book is a very amusing one.”— Academy. 


| “ A capital boy's book.”— Standard. 


“A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and 
racter, #0 to speak, which Will make lt very ctineetne t= meccmerenny about it, & practically romantic dhe. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 18s. 


FROM PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With the Prince in India. 


By J. DREW GAY. 


lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Dail Soresh. 
eaneel and sober narrative, without exaguerasion, withos thout gush.”— Hornet. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA. No. 118, for August. 


Contents. 
CHARLES READE’S Good Stories of Man and other Animals. III. Suspended 
Animation. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Book Ii. Chaps. 2, 3. 
Allin All. By G. L. Raymond. 
Juliet. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron Chaps.10—12. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 
The Lunar Hoax. By Richard A. Proctor. 
The Signal. By Guy Roslyn. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 4, 5. 
Mrs. Godolphin. By James Hutton. 
Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon. 
An Invocation. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 


NEW NOVELS, each 3 vols. 
The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 


E. LYNN LINTON, Author of * Patricia Kemball,’ &. 


Mr. DORILLION. By Jean MippLemass. 
MINSTERBOROUGH. By H. Sanpwirn, D.C.L. 
The DEMOCRACY. By Wuyrte Tuorne. 


Crown 8yo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each, 


The PICCADI. LL Y NOVELS. 


Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gil George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Westies, 6. 8. L. Fildes, Henry 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moye pmiths J. Mahoney, and 
Now ready, Two New Volumes :— 
John Saunders. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 


Illustrated by H. French. 


By 


Henry Kingsley. 
OAKSHOIT CASTLE. | 
Wilkie Collins. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA HIDE and SEEK. 
BASIL. | MAN and WIFE. 
The DEAD SECRET. | POOR MISS FINCH. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. MISS or MRS.? 


E. Lynn Linton.— PATRICIA KEMBALL, 
Katharine 8. Macquoid.—7he EVIL EYE. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. 
The LAW and the LADY. 


Henry Kingsley. Florence Marryat. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. OPEN ! SESAME! 
Mrs, Oliphant.— WHITELADIES. 
James Payn. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. l WALTER'S WORD. 


John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. | ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 


Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock’ and ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope. | T. A. Trollope. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each, 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK : his Vicissitudes, ecentiores, Se. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. A DOG of —— 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMOR 
TWo LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
SIGN 


TRICOTRIN. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, | 
HELD in BONDAGE. ! 


ritten in a li d tious styl 2 4d 
| weak Oe ey aoe meee unpestention gute, os sparkling here and there with genuine humour, the 





| Price One Shilling, with numerous Illustrations, the 


| HOLIDAY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA. 


Contents. 
Brighton out of the Season. By George Augustus Sala. 
The Severed Hand. By Frederick Talbot. Lllustrated by J. Mahoney. 
The Blue Feather. Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 
Sebastian. By M. E. Braddon. 
A Summer Sicetch. By J. Ashby-Sterry. mene by F. S. Walker. 
Known at Last. By Philip Bourke 
By a Leap. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Life Brigade. By Minnie ee Tilustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 
Giulia Varani; or, St. Peter’s Day at Belluno. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
The Rector’s Second Daughter. Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 
Little Miss Brown. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


Second Edition. Crown évo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. 


“ The harmony of all the parts is perfect. * Erechtheus’ is in truth a masterpiece, which appeals 
men of all nations and of all times.” shy demy. : na 


Mr. outheade other Works. 
oes» MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. &vo. 5s. | BOTHWELL: a ¥. 2 vols. crown Svo. 128 6d. 
ATALANTA IN UALYDUN. New Edition. Seana CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown Xu. 

8vo. Sof TWO NATIONS: Dire,a Song of I 5 

LARD: a Tragedy. Beep. ¢ 8v0. 78. me the French Kepublic. Orown &vo. 
PUEMS aud BALLADS. Foun. sr WILLIAM BLAKE:a tical Essay. With 
NOTES on POEMS and BA LLADS. 8vo. 1s. piano Patntings, Coloured by Hand. after Draw- 
ESSAYS ot rnd 8 STUDIES. Crown ings by Bi 


8vo. 128. y Blake and his Wife. Demy Svo. 16s. 
SONGS before SUNRISE. one 8v0. 10s. 6d. 


Also, 
a pk _M.) onrescems upon SWINBURNE’S POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. cloth 


POPULAR SERIES of Ts. 6d. Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt. Detailed Catalogues 
upon application. 
ADVERTISING, ITS HISTORY. Fac-similes, Plates, and Coloured Frontispi 
KTEMUS WAKD’S WORKS, Complete. Portrait and Pao-simile - 
BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY AS 8 SEV Richter's 98 Pictures. Gilt edges. 


B ACCIO. The DEC RON. Stot 's Steel 
BRET HARTE’S ig! WOR Ba boca and Tilustrated. 





Y 12 Plates. 
dy AND cues LIFE IN LONDON Perianbe) a 40 Illustrations. 
S. Llustrated. 
ustrations. 





GHT. 

PS. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 

. Coneanen’s tinted Plates. 

ES. Plates. Gilt edges. 

SOF TRISH CHARACTER. Steel Plates 

( OLCE Wy ORKS. jae tT Cream of the Comic Annuals. 

Ames (CHARLES) COMPLET RKS. Portraits and Fac-simile. 
FE LONDON. By Pier mM “Oru: ikshank’s coloured Plates. 

LLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Tliustrated by Val. Bromley 

LLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Numerous Ili 

ARK TWALIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 

MUSES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of the 

PLANCHE'S PURSULVANT OF ARMS. 200 Illustrations a Plates. 

POE'S WORKS. Pp and Stories. Illustrated. 


Port. Memoir, and 250 Illustas. 





8 SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 140 Tilu 
pee ; ¥ i Frege and Verve pores, eneate, and Illustrations. 


owlandson's 
THOMSON HOOKS, HUMOROUS WORKS. DoLENce 50 Tlustrations on Steel an: 
OMSO u 
Ww weer Ant cont oe SOF Crt ANCL ee U3 bs sing Nicolas’s Edition). wit th -{ Plate Tiles. 
WRIGH I RY O Fairholt’s 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the GROTESQUE. Fairholt’s Illustrations. 





COMPLETION OF THE “DICTIONARY” PORTION.—Just ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. Part XIV. of the 


CYCLOPADIA of COSTUME ; 


from the Earliest Period in Lowe to the y~ of George the 
Countries of Europe. By J. K. PLANCHE, So: 


or, a Dictionary of Dress—Regat, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 


he Third. Including Notices of et Me iB Fashions on the i poet His 
rset Herald. To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 4to. at 5¢. each, profusely filustrated by pat at Pisin Plates —~ ood 





ofthe Costumes of the Principal 
Engravings. 


*,* Part XIV. oudates the Completion oie DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. LT bog Book, oes a complete work in itself. The Volume, handsomely bound in half morocco gilt, 
1 also shortly be 


The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY of the COSTUMES of EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW CHEAP. EDITION OF 
NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


ection 
LAST VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


This day, Enlarged Edition, with Steel Portrait of the Author, 
from a Photograph, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON 
IN LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


WITH all the AUTHOR’S SHORTER POEMS. 


“*London’ is a storehouse of wonders. Mr. Michell has noticed 
many of the phases of London life, and many of its scenes... He has 
been impressed with its lights and shadows, its aspects by day and 
night, and its extraordinary contrasts of life.” — Public Opinion. 





Now rae the Series being complete, with Steel Frontispieces, 
om Origina] Designs, cloth, gilt edges, 


FAMOUS woman and HEROES. 23s. 6d. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 2s. 6d. 

The IMMORTALS. 2s. 6d. 

PLEASURE. 2s. 6d. 

SIBYL of CORNWALL: aTale. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON in LIGHT and DARKNESS. °2s. 6d. 





“These new editions are beautifully got up, and should do much to 
extend the circle of Mr. Miche!l’s readers.”—Nonconfvrmist, May 31. 


* Tn his selection of ‘Famous Women and Heroes,’ the author ranges 
over the world’s history .. ..The book is full of interest, for its scholarly 
research, its refined and eloquent diction, and the nobleness and 
fervour of its feeling.” —New Monthly Mag azine. 


“There are vivid passages of woodland and mere which recall! the 
*Lady of the Lake,’ and there are pictures which might have been 
written by Goldemith.”— Atheneum (Review of ‘ Pleasure’). 

“The subject is grand and noble ...The poem is an intellectual 
treat.”—Ox/ford Chronicle (Review of * The Immortals’). 

“ Poems such as these give genuine delight, while they elevate the 


mind, and improve the taste for what is beautiful.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Wi.u1am Trae & Co. Pancras.lane, 
Cheapside. 


London: 





Now ready, 


INGLISH LANDSCAPE ART: its Position and 

Prospects. . ALFRED DAWSON, F.R.AS8. Second Edi- 
tion, with an Appendix. 

Sage Press : Whittingham & Wilkins, Took’s-court, Chancery- 





THE NEW HANDBOOK FOR THE TYROL. 


HE VALLEYS of TIROL. By Miss R. H. 
BUSK, Author of ‘ Patrajias,’ ‘Folk-lore of Rome,’ &c. Fron- 
and 3 Maps. 
Longmans & Co. 
aese una simile illustrazione.”—Archivio 


se suapteme a ad 
Storico Lombardo. ** Bhe a true enthusiasm for Tirolese ,aoneous 
sta.” 


.The historical sketch is well done. It isa book for 
Westminster Review. © She treate the reader to what may be termed 
aan "— Morning Post. “ Good sense and taste mark 
—— = i **She has a faculty for telling a 
of ex! perience.” —Hour. 


ein pae n the narrative 
“Will ete y eh interest themselves in a most remarkable popu 
' Review. “ Lively sketches of the social \1fe of Tirol. ” 
“Such a result of travel is c + aay ”_. Bzaminer. 
“A pleasant dessription of her wanderings.” — “We heartily 
concur in her provest against speaking of Ti 
Atheneum. ‘ew books bs give more attractive +i than this fasci- 
nating volume.”—John Bull. “ A very come lete 
“A very good guide, furnished with usefu maps.”— Tablet. “ To those 
who have wearied of the common tracts, Miss Busk points out s ae 
mised land.”—Literary Worid. “ She gathers the spirit of the country 
as she through it, and her reproduction is tinged with all the 
re.” ndard. ** Folk- Cesctioten are delight- 
blended.”—Graphic. ‘Her intimate knowledge of local lore is 
Proved here as in her former books.”—/llustrated London News. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS tip ee upon Ade! —¥.<4 


prleipal owas in South Australis. 
received on ioe 
54, Old Broad-street, E. 








id 
t at agreed Rates. Apply at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


PHREnrx FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp-strzet 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the x 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


ORE MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED RY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £190,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Just ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. 


HOME LYRICS: a Book of Poems. 


By H. S. BATTERSBY. 
Royal 16mo. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


** An excellent volume of verse, written at various times and under various circumstances. As ‘Home Lyrics’ it is hoped 
that they will readily find their way to the hearths and homes of the people.” 


London: Warp, Lock & TyieR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, 
HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER; 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: Surry, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


BY J. BUCHAN TELFER, F.B.G.8S., Commander R.N. 


THE CRIMEA AND TRANSCAUCASIA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, price 36s. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY in the TAURIC RANGE | Captain Telfer’s book is not only a record of his own personal 
and in the KOUBAN, GOURIA, GEORGIA, ARME- experiences, but will also serve as a guide-book to the 
NIA, OSSETY, IMERITIA, LETCHGOUMM, SWAN- interesting regions, hitherto so little known, into which 
NETY, and MINGRELIA. he penetrated. 

The Graphic says :— 
“To the future visitor to a land of travel not as yet over done by book-makers, we could not 
easily commend a better guide than these two honest, unpretending volumes.” 


Henry S. Kine & Co. London. 








AND HOW 











Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
‘YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 


Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 


‘* Let them (the readers) remember that while he assails much which they a. A Sane, he does so in what to him is 
the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of mankind 


Notices of the Press. 


** He has bequeathed to the world a collection of interesting facts for others to make use of. It is a museum of antiquities, 
relics, and curiosities. All the religions of the world are here jostling one another in picturesque confusion, like the figures in 
&@ masquerade.” —Times. 

‘*This work has more than one claim on the reader’s attention. Its intrinsic interest is considerable. We close these 
volumes with a sense of real regret that one born to a position of so much influence as their author, and likely, on the whole, 
to have used it for such high and pure aims, should have been taken from among us.”—Spectator. 

**There is real pathos in the passages in which the writer, smarting under the bitter sense of a recent bereavement, the 
influences of which hastened in all probability his own early death, speaks of the separations of the tomb, and manifestly 
despairs of a state of being in which such separations shall take place no more.” — World. 

“Tts intrinsic qualities will secure it a wide audience, and t — the more exacting reader may not find all that he had 
hoped from the nature of the topic, and from the character and qualifications of the author, no one will fail during its perusal 
to be deeply interested, and, what is more, to be powerfully stimulated to independent thought. ”"— Examiner. 

“Lord Amberley has brought together a large amount of curious and interesting information concerning the religious 
customs of barbarous nations.”—Nonconformist. 


London: Triipyes & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONIA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for THE CLRRGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE REELS, 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR-STREET, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. (opposite the Haymarket). 


BF. PB’ Ss C OC O A. 


** Some time ago, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs. Epps & Co.’s ‘ Prepared Cocoa,’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 
has been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption. We 
believe that Messrs. Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms, and the total 
quantity of ‘ Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches millions of pounds annually. This 
result is not surprising. The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, but in the form prepared by 
Messrs. Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power and 
digestible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we.originally held to have been so generally confirmed, 
and we again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have made to our not over 
lengthy list of dietetic foods.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. 


By Miss Exren C. Crayton, Author 
of ‘Queens of Song,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


price 30s. 
“Contains much interesting information as well as pleasant reading.”—Standard. 
“* Cannot fail to prove most acceptable.”—City Press, , 
“ Disclosing rare examples of female genius and industry, of which, as a nation, we may be justly proud.”—Morning Post. 


The LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTELTON (known as ‘ The 


Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). RP ae FROST, Author of ‘The Old Showman,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. price lbs. 


“Ts thoroughly readable.” —W. 
‘« Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making such good use of his materials.” —Graphic. 
“ Thanks are due to him of all lovers of justice and readers of history.” — Morning Post. 


WILDFIRE: a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuarzes J. Dunpute. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
“« We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays.”—E. 
“When once taken up, no one can put down without seating thom steadily from beginning to end."—Pictorial Werld. 


VAGRANT VERSES, and a PLAY. By Gerorce Sraunron Bropie. 


With Illustrations by Wallas Mackay and the Author, in 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. z ‘ 
MY OWN CHILD. By Fiorence Marryat, Author of ‘ Fighting the 


Air,’ ‘Love's Conflict,’ ‘ Her Lord and ~ * Prey of the Gods,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. Epwarp Larrert, Author of ‘ Occupations 
o CAPEL GIRLS. 5 Crust and the Cake,’ ‘ Crooked Places,’ &c. 2 vols. 
A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Bracxsurn, Author of ‘ Dean 


Swift's Ghost,’ ‘ Philosopher Push,’ ‘ The Quest of the Heir,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THEREBY HANGS A TALE. By Gezorce Manvitte Fenn, Author 


of ‘Ship Ahoy,’ ‘ Bent, Not Broken,’ &c, 3 vols. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. Cuurcn, 


Author of ‘Greymore,’ ‘Measure for Measure,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CHETWYND CALVERLEY. a. Witu1am Harrison AINsworrs, 


Author of ‘Old St. Paul's,’ ‘Tower of London,’ ‘ Bosco 8 vols. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Saunprrs, Author of 
* Abel Drake’s Wife,’ ‘ Hirell,’ ‘Martin Pole,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* Is undoubtedly interesting.”—Standard. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rev, ‘Author of 
Spacer ao a * Half-Blood,’ ‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ ‘The Maroon,’ &c. ovals 
“Full o ti "—Pictorial World. 
“Isa capital story of pam oo picturesquely told.” —Academy. 
EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junius Poiuock, Author of ‘ Lissadel,’ 


&e. 3 vols. 
** Ts full of interest, and will probably _ run after by inveterate novel-readers.”—Daily Telegraph. 
*** Eunice’ is a tragic story.”—Athenceum 


PLAYING FOR LOVE. By Eten C. Crayton, Author of ‘ English 


Female Artists,’ ‘Queens of Song,’ &c. 8 vols. 
vat ha nat com thas we hare Be eae eee dvantage of ting with so truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction 


8 is presented in these volumes.”— 3s Weekly Messenger. 
’°VERTS; or, the Three Creeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davies, Author 


of ‘Orthodox,’ ‘ Unorthodox,’ ‘ Heterodox,’ and ‘Mystic London.’ 3 vols. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J.C. Arerow, Author of ‘A Scotch 


Wooing.’ 38 vols. 


ESTELLA: a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, and INSTRUCTIVE. 


A Silent Service, Watch-N >, Midnight Mass, Extraordinary | Spirit Faces, —_- At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, 
Services, An Orthodcx Spirit Séance, dc, Jumpers off the Jump, ec. 
ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of | UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 
R Life in the Metro . C. 
oe pa aia Dip the Church of England. By the Rev. 0. rae DAViRE 5. os te ns the Rev. ©. re 
learn “ We have many 3 chapters unnoticed, 
lng ade o them Dr, Daria’ oad 7 moraine _ — ” them will repay perusal. — Athenaen. . 
as a contribution to the history of religion it isa valuable work.” —City Press. 


rise the whole of the chapters relating to the above subjects that are contained in the first and second series of 
y orks in their more expensive form ; also the addition of some seme of * Heterodox’ and ‘ Mystic London.’ 














By Exma. 2 vols. 





*,* The above com 
each of the above 


By Thomas Frost. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 


LONDON FAIRS. 
The LIVES of the CONJURORS. 
By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 


TAVERN AN ECDOTES an rr SAYINGS. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a 
CHEAP JACK. 


By Jean Ingelow. 


FATED to be FREE. 24 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. 








A MAD MARRIAGE. Illustrated. By the Author of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ 
CASQUE ~~ COWL. Illustrated. UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 
y Wat Bradwood. y Maxwell Jerdan. 
A HUNT CUP. Illustrated, KATE ELDER. Illustrated. 
LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND 
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B42.22, =. TOILET WARE — 
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48s. the set. 


WwiituM 8S. BURTON, General Furn 
by appointment, to er the Prince 
of 850 Illustrations of 
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[PORTANT INVENTION, —A_ Process for 
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H{O2N2’S Pompxran DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 


41, GRACECHUROH -STREET, LONDON, EC. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


GtAIBED GLASS eis pows 
and CHURCH DRBOORATI 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


NOTICE. — SALE of _of MINTON’S CHINA. 





MORTLOCKS to state that, ine in consequence of Rebuild: 

have dev 5 is 

paren ervesed, the Hieuee, Bo 20, orenare port, to thelr 8 bare 
Prices are quite nominal. 

THE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
= and 24, OXFORD-STREBET ; 
and 31, ORCHARD-STREET; 
2, GRANVILLE. PLACE, PORTMAN. SQUARE, w. 


TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE.— 
sod EN RLOPES RES WOte Bere aoe STAMPING Lay APER 
thout any ¢! 
bes ee neteians aig SEES SS Ree 


tam 
J EAMES KNEWSTU to the and d Princess 
py —h. Matioueee and A Bt. omen-steest, and 4 


da, Jermynatrect, AW 
jOsBPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
REAL SUMMER DELIOAOT. — ROSE’S 
mix: ys, Wi or as Effer- 
caine ents egal tio aieeaiecne es 
taining eaten eek who! 


e: 
chasers should ameadie —~ Roses Lime JUICE CO I 
all ethers being Tetatious se" Wholesale’ Besses, SRSA, 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SATOB, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN &,” 
Which will be placed Bottle of WORCESTERSH 
at Wagan ge eens t which none ee” 

lesale 4k Prieto! ;, Crosse & Blackwell, 

London ; and ‘by Dealers in 
throughout the World. geocraiy. Reta y seme 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
ie and CONDIMENTS.—E pAsaees 6 08, Bole 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKL 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS on, ies Teng rw favourabl, 
Ly beg to remind the Pub Svery article prepared 
~y F- as entirely panlciencran 


ae i bimandeetreet, Portman-square); and 18 


ABVEY’ 8 BAUS E. .B. — CAUTION, wate 


mirers of this celebrated are pertenier 
obourve that ench Bottle. prepared be ks LAZ rok of n, 
label used so many years, signed “ 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


Beate Renath sta 'TT ee, TOM 
iN; ‘safest t for Delicate Constitutions, 
High: Children, and Infante § 








DINNEFORD& Co, 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. (Established 1816), 


BOOKSELLERS 


(NEW & SECOND-HAND). 


PUBLISHERS 


(FINE ART). 


BOOKBINDERS 


(HIGHEST CLASS). 


36, PICCADILLY (opposite St. James’s Church), LONDON. 


The LARGEST and BEST COLLECTION of BOOKS, consisting of about 500,000 Volumes, comprising the finest and most important 
Works in every class of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and the FINE ARTS, in the best Library Condition, and at the most moderate Prices, 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES in infinite variety. 


COLONIAL and FOREIGN.ORDERS executed with intelligence, care, and promptitude. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUES of NEW PURCHASES.—A Catalogue, entitled SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, presents each successive Month an Entirely Fresh Collection ( nearly 1,000 articles) of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, a Specimen Number of which will be sent Gratis, Included in the Number just 


issued are the following :— 


GOULD’S MAGNIFICENT ORNITHOLOGICAL 
Ww S$; comprising The BIRDS of EUROPE—The BIRDS of 
A STRALIA HUMMING - BLIRDS—The BIRDS of GREAT 
ITAIN—TOUCANS—HIMALAYAN BIRDS, and BIRDS of 
A; also The MAMMALS of AUSTRALIA; all finely Col- 
oured and splendidly bound. 


COUNTY HISTORIES and TOPOGRAPHY; in- 
cludivg ALLEN’S Yorkshire — BA 
BAIN#S’S Lancashire— BAKER’S Northamptonshire — BUR- 

* icestershire — CAMDEN’S Britannia — CHAU NCY’S 
Hertfordshire — COLLINSON 
BOOK—ERDE&SWIOK’S Staffordshire -HUTCHINSON’S North- 

umberland—THORPE’S Rochester—VETUSTA MONUMENT. 

WHITAKER’S Whalley (large paper)—PYNE’S Lake Scenery— 

BRITTON’S Architectural Antiquities, a large paper copy 6 vols. 

~ACKERMANN’S Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.—BILLINGS’S 

stical Antiquities of Scotland, India proofs— 








Roe and Ecc! 
LUTTERBUCK’s 
shire—HUTCHINS’S Dorsetshire. 


NATURAL HISTORY ; including— 


| THEOLOGY and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; 


ILEY’S Nottinghamshire — | 


*S Somersetshire — DOMESDAY | 


Hertfordshire—LIPSCOMB'’S Buckingham- | 


including EARLY LATIN and ENGLISH BIBLES—NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM GRAOOM, Wetstenii, 2 vols. folio—BaSILII 
MAGNI OPERA, 3 vols. folio—-BEDA UPER. 
CALVINI OPERA, 9 vols. folio—CVANISII 
MONUMENTOROM Eccles, ct Histor. 4 vols. folio—C 
BUSTOMI OPERA, 13 vols. folio —OOTELERIL PATRES 
APOSTULICI, 2 vols. folio—U PTATI OPERA. folio -ORIGENIS 
UPERA, 4 vols. folio—BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, 12 vols. &c. 


DIBDIN’S (DR.) WORKS : — BIBLIOTHECA 
SPENCERIANA, Z DES ALTHORPIANA, CASSANO CATA- 
LOGUE and Supplement, 7 yols.—T'YPOGRAPHIOAL ANTI- 

UITIES, 4 vols. 4to.—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, 
and PICTURESQUE TOUR in France and Germany, 3 vols.— 

IMITATION of CHRIST, by A’Kempis, a large paper copy. 


ANDERSON’S GENEALOGICAL HISTORY of 
the HOUSE of YVERY, Luvel, Perceval, and Gournay, 2 vols. 


| GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, complete from the 


AGASSIZ, Les POISSONS FOSSILES, with 394 Plates, 10 vols. 
half bound. 


pegast* HISTOIRE NATURELLE des POISSONS d’EAU 


ANDREWS'S COLOURED ENGRAVINGS of HEATHS, 
4 vols. folio. 


ALDER and HANOOCK’S BRITISH NUDIBRANCHIATE 
MOLLUSOA, with Coloured Plates, folio. 


‘BAIRD’S MAMMALS of NORTH AMERIOA, with Coloured 
Plates, 4to. 


DONOVAN’S INSECTS of INDIA and CHINA, edited by West- 
wood, with 108 Coloured Plates, 2 vols, 4to. 


| EARLY PRINTED and RARE BOOKS, 


DWARDS’S BOTANICAL REGISTER of EXOTIC PLANTS | 
loured vols. } 


E 
and SHRUBS, with 3,00) Co Plates, 50 
HARVEY'S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, Britieh Sea- 
weeds, with 400 Coloured Plates, 4 vols. 
HOOKER and GREVILLE’S ICONES FILICUM ; or, Figures 
Teneriptiene of Ferns, many of which haye been altogether 
unvoticed by Botan’ 


or have not been correctly Figured, with 
240 beautifully Colou: — 


Plates, 2 vols. folio. 


MEYER'S BRITISH LAND and WATER BIRDS, and their | 


EGGS, 320 Coloured Plates, 4 vols, folio. 
WESTWOOD and HUMPHREYS’S BRITISH MOTHS and 


their TRANSFORMATIONS, with 124 Coloured Plates, 2 yols. 4to. 


*,* Also, WORKS by Bewick, Newman, &c. 


TOD’S ANNALS of RAJASTHAN or Rajpootana, | 


finely ill 
3 vols. 8y0.— WIL. KINSON’S Ancient Egyptians, 5 vol: 


BOOKS of PRINTS and DRAWINGS :— 


ustrated, 2 vols. 4to.—DUF#’S History of the Mahrattas, | 
8. 


TURNER’S ENGLAND and WALES, India Proofs before | 
letters, largest paper. 


Men aay : fo pling 182 splendid Engravings - the Great 
GALLERY of the MARQUIS 8 = " 
eae tae Q of STAFFORD; Inigia Proofs 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, a beautifully illustrated copy. 
BROCK EDON’S ITALY and PASSES of the ALPS, fine copies. 


CABINET de POULLAIN, 1 
] eens, abo. 90 Engravings after the best 


ANSTEY’S POETIC. K 
sehen AL WORKS, a choicely illustrated copy, 
PP nr Se LOGGIE nel VATICANO, 36 large Engravings, 


DRAWINGS of ORIENTAL COSTUME, an Opiitigal and fine 


| 


—DRAWINGS of Chinese Punish: 
HES by J. Barker, &0, oT? 


commencement to 1857, 202 vols. 


HOWELL’S COLLECTION of STATE TRIALS 
and for other Crimes, 34 vols.; and various Books of Trials. 


in- 
cluding the ANCIENT HISTORIE of the Destruction of Troy, 
from Caxton’s edition, small 4to.—CATHUNIS ETHIOCA, seu 
Disticha de Moribus. 1475—CHAUCER’S WUORKES, in black 
letter, folio, 155i—BP. HOO 


et Croniques de Frauce, in black letter, with large and curious 
woodcuts, 2 vols. folio, Paris, 1517-AKTHUX of LITTLE 
BRITALN, with Engravings, ato. 


AMERICA, various Rare Works on. 


BURGHLEY STATE PAPERS, 2 vols. folio— 
NALSON’S STATE PAPERS, 2 vols. folio- ROBERTSON’S 
WORKS, the Oxford Classic Mditicn, on large paper, 8 vols. 
royal 8yo. uncut. 


BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to Cowper, the 
Chiswick Press Edition, 100 vols -ANCIENT CRITICAL ESSAYS 
vpon English Poets and Footer. 2 vols, 4to.—SELECT PIECES of 
Early Popular Poetry, by Uttersop, 2 vols, uncat—RITSUN’S 
English Songs, and other Works—ACHELLEY’S Massacre of 
Money, 1602. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, 
and TRAGEDIES ; the FOURTH EDITION, folio, morocco, 1685, 


STIRLING’S ANNALS of the ARTISTS of 
SPAIN, 3 vols. 8vo. 


BUILDER (The), a complete Set, from its com- 


mencement in 1843 to 1875, 33 vole. folio. 


| The OXFORD GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, 


32 vols. half calf—AUCTORES CLASSICI LATINI, cum Notis 
Var.—HORATII OPERA, cura Pyne, 2vols.—VIRGIL’S ANEIs 
in Scottish Verse, folio—VIRGIL, translated by Stanyhurst, &c. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 12 vols. 
8v0. ot gilt—-GROTE'’S History of Greece, 12 vols. 8vo. calf gilt— 
MERIVALE’S Romans, 7 vols. 8vo. calf— HU 
of England (Bowyer’s grand edition). 10 vols. folio, morocco — 
BUCKLE’S History of Civilization—KINGLAKE’S Invasion of 
the Crimea, 5 vols -H EPWORTH D1XON’S Historical and Bio- 
= orks and Travels, 21 vols. half calf giult~VOLTAIRE’S 

orks in English, i7 vols. 8vo, calf. 


ME’S History | 


| 





NICHOLS’S COLLECTANEA TOPOGRAPHICA 


et Geneal 8 vols, BURKE’S Genealogical and Heraldic Dic- 
tionary of e Landed Gentry, 3 vols, 


MORYSON’S ITINERARY through EUROPE, 
folie, 1617—BURTON’S Anatomy of Melaneholy, folio, 1660— 
BOUNYAN’S Pilgrim’s Progress. Grace Abounding, and Heart's 
Ease, early editions—FACETI A, illustrated by Cruikshank and 

others—REYNARD the FOX, an early edition, with fine etchings. 


MUSIC. — The British Musica, MIscEL- 
LANY.,.6 vols. fine copy—CLIO ard EUTERPE, 3 vols. 1762— 
ANTHOLUGI& ay te 3 vols.—CHANTS et Chansons 
Populaires de la France, illustrated, 3 vols. 


WORKS on ANGLING, ANGLO-SAXON, 


ORNAMENTAL ART, NAVAL HISTORY and ARCHITEC- 
TURE, the DRAMA, &c. 





Reduced in Price. 


The KERAMIC GALLERY, containing several 
Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choice Examples of 
Pottery and Porcelain, from the Barliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Present Ocabary, with Historical Notices and Descripti 
by WILLIAM CHAFFERS, 227 Plates exnibiting 463 beauti 
Objects, ail finely executed in permanent Photography, 2 la’ 
thick vols, imperial 8yo. handsomely bound in cloth, 2. 15s. (pub. 
4l, 48.) Chapman & rial), 1827 

A _beautifal and attractive work. The illustrations are priated by 

the Woodbury process in permaneut ink, under the superintendence 

the author, expressly for this work, from examples in well-known 
jections, thus securing in every instance absolutely faithful copies 
of the originals. 


A New and Beautiful Work. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
COSTUME, from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Day, a 


Series of 93 Setipage Portraits, epgraved by Pauquet Brothere, 
after the Designs of Albert Diirer, Titian, Vecellio, Jost Amman, 


Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, Holiar, Bourdon, St. Sauveur, on 
Lecluse, Dupré, and the principal Artists of the Present Age, i 
delicately and accurately alf- 


Coloured, royal 4to. handsomely hi 
bound moroceo, gilt leaves, 21. 158, a 


This clegent volume is of interest and value not only as presenting 
a series beautiful costumes, but, as the subjects are copied from 
existing pictures by eminent painters, we get not merely a collection 
of costumes of various ages and nations of undoubted authority, but 
porteaite of maoy distinguished characters in their “ habits as they 
ved. 


Another beautiful Book of Costume. 


MODES et COSTUMES HISTORIQUES, Des- 
sinés et Gravés par Pauquet, d’aprés les Meilleurs Mattres de 
Chaque Epoque et_les Documents les plus Autheutiques, an 
extensive ies of Full-length Fi 
tastefully Coloured, on Ninety-Six Plates, representing t ri 
Costumes for the last Seven turies to the Present Time, thick 
royal 4to. handsomely bound in morocco gilt, 31. 10s. Paris, 1864 


All the varieties and changes of fashion and costume of different 
of society, from the earliest times to present, are 
represented. We have kings, queens, and the members of their co 
the nobility, professional men, beiles and beaux, domestics, town 
coun’ le, co’ ladies in full-drese and déshabil. 
dress of ~ La and the grotesque babiliments of the od of 
the Revolu! and the Directory. Altogether the volume forms an 
elegant ornament for the drawing-room table, as well as an authenti 
historical record of the changes in costume. 


| The TURNER GALLERY, a Series of 60 large and 


| 


highly-finished Line Engravi 
WoRNOM India j > a0 al folio aelt eae be 
+ io roy: , new morocco extra. 
cdges uli bo : 


ngs, after the most famous Painti: 
» 62, 6s.; or, f und morocco elegant, gilt edges, Si. 88. 


TO EXECUTORS AND SELLERS OF LIBRARIES. 
H. SOTHERAN & C0.,who have for many years been widely known as the most extensive 


Purchasers and Sellers of Books of every class in London, beg to inform Executors or Gentlemen having for sale 


LIBRARIES of BOOKS, either lar: 


Seller. 


“ 





H. SOTHERAN & CO. 36, PICCADILLY. 
Brancn EstaBiisHMents :—136, STRAND, W.C.; 77 and 78, QUEEN-STREET, CITY, E.C. 


je or small, that they are ready at all times to give the HIGHEST 
PRICE for them, or to EXCHANGE the same for others, removing them without trouble or 
They also value Libraries for Probate, either in Town or Country. 


expense to the 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, Londow, W.O. 
Printed by E, J. Francois & Co. Took's-court, Chancery-lane, EO. ; and Published by Jom Fuaworm, at No. 90, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. é 
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